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Economics of War Power Supply 


By C. W. Kellogg 


President, Edison Electric Institute 


An address before the Western Massachusetts Engineering Society, Springfield, Mass., 


URING the year 1942 the elec- 

tric energy produced by all 

agencies, both private and gov- 
ental, contributing to the public 
ly was 188,850,000,000 kwhr. The 
bined demand on the facilities pro- 
g this energy during the highest 
of the 8760 in the year was 36,- 
000 kw. This demand was about 
00,000 kw less than the combined 
rating capacity—a margin that had 
ased by about 1,000,000 kw during 
year. Contrasted with the condi- 
s surrounding many basic materials, 
h have had to be severely rationed 
to there being not enough to go 
nd, there was no rationing of elec- 
y and no shortage of it. This show- 
as made in the face of the greatest 
strial war effort ever put forth by 
country. My purpose today is to 
ss the economics of this situation; 
onclusion is that the results appear 
al from an economic viewpoint. 


Stability Inherent in Breadth of 
Coverage 
he breadth of coverage of the elec- 
utility business in this country is 
nigh inconceivable. At the end of 
it was serving over 3214 million 
bmers and serving most of them with 
ed nearly as basic as life itself. So 
is the number of small users that, 
though each uses but a_ small 
nt of power, the great industries 
only a little over a half of the total 
ev sold. 


Power for Industry 


would be natural to assume, from 
Breat war activity on the one hand 
the dimout and other restrictions 
ghting on the other, that the power 
of the electric utility business was 
only the preponderant part of it but 
tied a much larger proportion of 
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the total now than formerly. This was 
not the case. In 1942 Industrial Power 
comprised 56.0 per cent of the total en- 
ergy sold. In 1926 and again in 1929 
that ratio was 57.1 per cent. In general 
the record shows that the ratio always 
runs highest during periods of greatest 
industrial activity, but at that it was 2 
per cent less in 1942 than in 1929. The 
point I wish to stress is that on the grand 
total of power requirements the effect 
of the tremendous war activity was 
merely what would be expected from 
any business boom. 


Growth 


The net growth in installed electric 
generating capacity in 1942, amounting 
to 2,585,000 kw, was the largest of any 
year but one in the history of the indus- 
try. That other year was 1925—17 
years earlier—when the net increase was 
4,019,000 kw. On a relative basis, how- 


ever, that is, in the per cent increase 
over the then existing capacity, the year 
1942 was topped by every one of the 
eight years from 1923 to 1930, both in- 
clusive, the average annual per cent in- 
crease in those eight years being half 
again greater than it was in 1942. It is 
always easier to talk accurately about 
something that has occurred than to 
speculate accurately upon something in 
the future, especially when the future 
appears to involve conditions not experi- 
enced in the past—hindsight is easier 
than foresight. It is instructive at this 
time to follow through the reasoning 
that was applied to the War Power 
Problem as it developed from the earliest 
days of the Defense Preparedness 
Process. 

There have been several approaches 
to the War Power Problem. Each has 
had what appeared at the time it was 
adopted a sound basis, but some failed 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE INCREASE IN PEAK LOADS, 1942 
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to think the matter through to a con- 
clusion; that is, they failed to take ac- 
count of all contingencies. 

The first was to study the size and 
nature of the various items of war pro- 
duction required and then to apply to 
each the known amount of power re- 
quired per unit of production. Such a 
computation led to really formidable to- 
tals. For a while the assumption was 
that these amounts of power had to be 
produced over and above existing re- 
quirements—that new generating capac- 
ity capable of producing them would 
have to be forthcoming. 

This line of reasoning overlooked the 
fact that the magnitude of industrial 
power requirements is necessarily inci- 
dental both to the amount of raw ma- 
terials upon which it operates and to 
the manpower required to do the work. 
Economic forces have always kept the 
supply of materials down to about the 
level of demand; there has on the whole 
never been percentage-wise much more 
of the raw materials of industry than 
was needed for current production. This 
followed inevitably from the fact that 
nothing is produced much beyond the 
point of filling orders for the material 
in question. 


Limitations in Supply of Materials 


Whatever the reason, however, it was 
very early in the war preparedness pro- 
gram that the demands of that program 
meant a direct competition, for a rela- 
tively limited supply of materials, be- 
tween war preparedness and civilian ac- 
tivities. “Priorities,” as a subject for 
special treatment by the Defense Com- 
mission, came up first in the autumn of 
1940, at a time when the monthly war 
expenditures of the government were 
one-twentieth their present current level. 
With the reorganization of the Defense 
Commission into OPM at New Year 
1941, priorities had in the few months 
interim become of such paramount im- 
portance that it was made one of the 
main divisions in the new organization. 
But even at that time, preparedness ex- 
penses were only 1/12th what they are 
running today. 


Momentum of Civilian Activity 


In spite of this very early emergence 
in the War Preparedness Program of a 
demand far exceeding the supply of ma- 
terials, the natural momentum of the 
great economic mechanism of as great a 
country as ours was such that civilian 
economy tended to carry on long after 
it should have shrunk up to yield to war 


pressure. The result of this momentum 
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was for the war preparedness effort in- 
itially to be superimposed upon the mass 
of civilian effort; and this gave color to 
the belief, held by some even up to Pearl 
Harbor or later, that war production 
would of itself require corresponding in- 
creases in power production facilities. 
For example, it was 114 years after 
the Defense Commission was set up that 
there occurred the greatest increase in 
industrial electric energy output over 
the corresponding month of the preced- 
ing year. In that month, September, 
1941, industrial energy output was 
1,656,000,000 kwhr over 1940, which 
amounted to about 1.39 kwhr for each 
dollar of increase in war preparedness 
expense. It was in that summer (July, 
1941) and evidently based on the con- 
ditions I have mentioned, that the Fed- 
eral Power Commission forecast power 
demands by the end of 1942 which were 
6,673,000 kw (or 20 per cent) greater 
than they later proved actually to have 
been when the 1942 was 


closed. 


record for 


Superposition Theory Fallacious 
With the further progress of the war 
production program it became clear that 
the superposition theory of war power 
on top of civilian power was fallacious, 
for the larger the war expenditures grew 
the smaller became the increase in en- 
ergy requirements per dollar increase in 
such expenditures, as will be shown 
later. Six months after Peart Harbor 
the ratio had dropped to less than one- 
sixth what it had been a year earlier. 


Industrial Employment Not Dependable 
Criterion 


As the undependability of the early 
estimates of the ratio between war indus- 
trial output and industrial electric en- 


ergy gradually became apparent, re- 
course was had to the number of people 
employed as a criterion of total power 
requirements. In this case also the anal- 
ogy which appeared at first to exist did 
not carry through. The results of the 
last two years indicate that the relation 
between peak and number em- 
ployed is not constant but is a constant- 
ly dropping one. The use of the ratio 
between industrial employees and indus- 
trial electric power capacity which ex- 
isted in 1939 and 1940 produced an er- 
ror on the high side for 1942 of at least 
6,000,000 kw. A recent study by months 
of industrial employment and electric 
power peak loads country wide shows 
how this situation has developed and re- 
flection upon the nature of the war loads 
explains why. At the end of 1939 the 


loads 


Mang 


kilowatts of peak load per industri 
ployee was 3.06. In the middle ¢ 
following year the defense prep; 
began, calling in some cases for mj 
shift operation, under which nay 
two or more employees used the 
kilowatt. By the end of 1940 th 
had dropped 2 per cent. The » 
continued thereafter as the war 
grew in size and intensity; by th 
of 1941 the ratio was 7 per cent| 
1939 and at the end of 1942 it was; 
16 per cent, a drop which account 
pletely for the 6,000,000 kwhr en 
have mentioned as arising from usiy 
dustrial employment as the meas 
power capacity requirements. 
Total Industrial Production 
Appears Valid Test 
The conclusion which the war 
rience through 1942 seems to dd 
strate is that electric energy rq 
ments really follow most closely thy 
ume of industrial production. This 
carries through in an unbroken cha 
a continuous period of five years ¢ 
with 1942, a period covering thet 
tion from peace to maximum war4 
Reflection will show why this is] 
to expect. As was pointed out ¢ 
electric energy requirements for q 
facturing are not a thing in then 
but are the resultant of industrial 
ity; and industrial activity in t 
rigidly limited by the materials 
which it can be applied. This limi 
being a physical one, is indepenté 
peace or war—if war demands ir 
as they have done, they can be me 
by a corresponding draft on civilid 
tivities. Naturally the stimulus ani 
sure of war demands _ produce 
greater output of the raw materid 
I plan to discuss later) but the 
war plus civilian, is limited in the 
ner I have stated. 


Displacement of Manpower 


‘The erroneous conclusions as tt 
requirements that can result from 
centrating one’s attention on wat 
alone is exemplified also in the m 
manpower. From December, |* 
December, 1942, the number ¢ 
workers grew from 6,900,000 
500,000, an increase of 10,600, 
154 per cent. Considered by it 
would have seemed like an imp 
task to assemble this number ¢ 
workers while in addition 7,000, 
were taken into the armed forcts 
really happened was principally 4 
of manpower from civilian to wa! 
as shown by the fact that the to! 
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oyment in manufacturing, mining and 
nstruction (in this case from Novem- 
r, 1941, to November, 1942, U. S. 
epartment of Labor Release of Jan. 1, 
43) increased but 9 per cent, from 
634,000 to 18,139,000; and this oc- 
a in a period when monthly war 
penditures grew 311 per cent—from 
32 to 6292 million dollars. 


Example of Steel 


Perhaps an even more striking illus- 
ation of transition from peace to war 
uld be shown by the steel industry. 


ery war machine—guns, ships, both 


yal and transport, tanks, war plant 
instruction and so on through a long 


—require steel in enormous quanti- 
_yet the monthly steel production has 
on but 7 per cent in the last two years. 
m not intimating that the steel indus- 
has not complied fully with the re- 


irements of the war program for that 


ential basic material, for they have 
eso in a striking way. I am merely 
ng this great basic industry as an- 
ber example of how war takes from 
lian with relatively small change in 
nd totals. 
Coal 
‘he stability of the steel industry 
es from the fact that it serves basical- 
all other industries. A similar situa- 
exists with respect to bituminous 
|. Production in 1942 was 577 mil- 
tons. To correct this for compari- 
of consumption with 1941 it should 
reduced by the increase in storage in 
2 compared to 1941, this increase 
bunting to 27 million tons and mak- 
the comparable figure for 1942, 
million tons. This latter figure is 
7.8 per cent above the comparable 
te of 510 million in 1941. This is 
he same order of magnitude as the 
wth in the combined non-coincident 
imum load on electric systems con- 
uting to the public supply of the 
on, which went from 35.1 to 36.9 
ion from 1941 to 1942, or 5.1 per 
increase. 
Munitions 


$ an economic phenomenon, the rela- 
stability of these basic measurements 
otal national activity, civilian and 
combined, becomes even more strik- 
When considered in the light of the 
tic changes that have occurred in 
fic industries. “The index of the out- 
of munitions as a whole (which in- 
s ships, planes, tanks, guns, ammu- 
n and all field equipment) was 
ly four times as great at the end of 
Fas at the end of 1941—a 273 per 
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cent increase for the whole group. Nat- 
urally individual industries in the mu- 
nitions group have shown even more 
spectacular rates of growth than has the 
group as a whole. 


War Expenditures Flattening Out 


Even in a war effort as great as our 
own (and nothing of its magnitude has 
ever been made by any nation at any 
time) there comes a time when a peak 
is reached and the volume of expendi- 
ture begins to drop off. There are vari- 
ous reasons for this. One is that a sub- 
stantial part of the expenditures to date 
have consisted in the construction and 
tooling of new plants for doing specific 
war work. These expenditures once 
made do not have to be repeated. An- 
other reason is that great efforts had to 
be put forth initially to build up stocks 
of essential munitions. After this first 
accumulation was assured, the mainte- 
nance of it becomes a relatively smaller 
task. The turning point appeared in No- 
vember, 1942, in which month, after a 
steady gain, averaging since the end of 
1941 nearly $400 million a month over 
the month immediately preceding, the 
war expenditures were less than No- 
vember in both December and January. 


Effect of Operating Conditions 


In 1942 electric energy output in kilo- 
watthours was 12.2 per cent greater than 
the previous year, while the maximum 
demand for power was but 5.1 per cent 
higher. The latter quantity is the one 
which measures the ability of the utility 
industry to carry the load. The differ- 
ence between the two rates of growth 
is due to longer hours of operation, thus 
producing a higher load factor. The load 
factor of the nation in 1942 set an all 
time high of 58.4 per cent, the highest 
previous figure having been 54.5 in both 
1929 and 1941. This favorable result 
arose out of the greater use of the facili- 
ties by industry under the pressure of 
war. The result was, however, largely 
out of the hands of the utilities them- 
selves, since they had to carry the load 
at all times, having no control of the 
operations of individual plants. 


The Railroads 


The steam railroads in this connection 
have done an even more outstanding job. 
With an increase over 1941 of only 1.3 
per cent in the average number of freight 
cars loaded per week, they carried in 
1942 33 per cent more ton miles of 
freight than the year before. This re- 
markable showing was made through 
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their own efforts: by insisting on and 
obtaining much higher loading per car 
and by speeding up freight train move- 
ment through better operation and more 
powerful motive power. 


Looking Into the Future 


While the purpose of my paper has 
been to discuss the economics of power 
supply on the basis of known facts and 
figures, it may not be amiss to try to 
apply them to the future so far as we can 
now visualize it. First, as to the year 
immediately ahead: We know that the 
rate of expansion of the expenditure for 
war is dropping—the monthly increase 
is about a quarter in the last two months 
what it was in the first 10 months after 
Pearl Harbor. We know also that the 
displacement of civilian by war activity 
continues apace. It seems doubtful, 
therefore, that the growth in industrial 
activity in 1943 will be as great as it 
was in 1942. The general prevalence 
of this feeling is reflected in this year’s 
construction budgets of industry, which 
show on the average one-half the size 
they did at the same time in 1942. It 
would be surprising, therefore (assum- 
ing the war continues through this year), 
if electric output or peak grew as much 
in 1943 as they did in 1942. Discontin- 
uance of War Time and abandonment 
of the dimout, if generally adopted, 
could conceivably cause greater growth 
in peak load in 1943 than occurred in 
1942; but on the other hand the new 
generating capacity scheduled for com- 
pletion in 1943 is nearly twice as large 
as the growth in peak load recorded last 
year. 

As to postwar conditions, I have no 
prophecy whatever to make as to how 
long the war will last, but we have some 
indications of the magnitude of the prob- 
lems of readjustment after the war when 
we reflect that even now 17,500,000 
persons are employed in war work and 
7,000,000 are in the armed forces, and 
when we consider further that 65 per 
cent of the total national income is now 
being applied to war work. This rate 
of war expenditure took two years to 
build up; it will probably shrink more 
rapidly than it grew, even if, due to its 
size and world-wide scope, the dissolu- 
tion of war activity should be a more 
gradual process after this war than it 
was after World War I. In any event, 
it will take a quick pick-up indeed in the 
resumption of civilian activity to pre- 
vent an initial slowdown in business ac- 


(Continued on page 92) 
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War and Customer Service 


Epitor’s NoTe—This short talk, which con- 
tains much that is of more than local in- 
terest, was addressed to employees of the 
Georgia Power Company and transcribed for 
use at a series of divisional meetings held 
during January to introduce the new Cus- 
tomer Service Program of the company. The 
new program is outlined in an article by 
John H. Stevens on page 90. 

LMOST 800 of our fellow-employ- 
ees have already answered the 
call of America at war. They 

are serving at battle stations the world 
around—from Bermuda to Iceland, from 
Brazil to Dakar, from Casablanca to 
Cairo, in New Guinea and New Cale- 
donia, in India and the Solomon Islands, 
in England, Ireland and Australia—in 
the Army, the Navy, the Marine Corps, 
the Coast Guard. 

They risk their lives for the country’s 
liberty and freedom. We can hardly 
compare what we have to do with what 
they have to do, with the sacrifices they 
have to make, with the risks they run of 
shedding their blood for the nation’s pro- 
tection. 

These men are members of our own 
family. They are still with us—they are 
merely on leave. I hope they will all 
come back to us, to resume the work they 
left off to join the fight. 

Modern mechanized 
active work of everyone in the country 
to supply the materials needed by the 
men who meet the enemy. We must do 
without many things before victory is 
finally won. 

Our business happens to be a critical 
and essential one. We must keep the war 
industries going. We must supply civil- 
ian needs. The war is taking many of 


war takes the 


our employees, but we will not do less 
than the best we can. 

The responsibilities of those of us who 
stay at home, those of us who keep the 
company operating, are multiplied many 
times over during times like these. To 
our men who have gone to fight, we owe 
the job of holding this company together 
for them until their return. 

In addition, and in order that war 
goods may be produced and essential 
civilian services maintained, our respon- 
sibility to the individual consumer in- 
creases immeasurably. 

Materials and repair parts of all kinds 
are harder to get. Restrictions on the 
use of gasoline and rubber are tougher. 


By P. S. Arkwright 


President, Georgia Power Company 


Trained men and women for job replace- 
ments are scarce and will become 
scarcer. But, in spite of all these diff- 
culties, we must maintain adequate ser- 
vice. 

I have referred frequently to the 
“commercial spirit” of the Georgia Pow- 
er Company. I repeat now—and with 
greater emphasis—that I think when any 
business enterprise loses its commercial 
spirit, it is going down hill. I don’t care 
how big the company gets to be, I don’t 
care how well it establishes itself in the 
public confidence, I don’t care how good 
the product is, I don’t care how low the 
price is, I don’t care how well we treat 
our customers, no goods and no service 
are going to sell themselves. And | 
might add that I don’t care how tough 
the going gets to be in operating the com- 
pany during a war, we can’t afford to 
sit back complacently while the war is 
going on and do nothing about keeping 
the company “sold” to its customers. 

I think we should consider thinking 
of our “commercial spirit” in terms of 
“customer spirit,” during war time—a 
spirit through which we recognize that 
our customers, when all is said and done, 
are the only real asset we have. 

The gross income of the company has 
increased considerably in the past two 
1 But, as you know, taxes and op- 
erating costs have increased correspond- 


years. 


We have few, if any, appliances 
We have no opportunity to ex- 


ingly. 
to sell. 
tend rural lines or otherwise to expand 
the service except for war purposes. By 
reason of these facts, we need to main- 
tain more favorable contacts with our 
customers in every classification. 

In this period when many sales activ- 
ities have stopped and ordinary expan- 
sion has been suspended, what better 
job could we do than to engage in a 
more determined effort to satisfy our 
customers ? 

If we try, we can find new wavs of 
being useful to them. If we search, we 
can discover what actions of ours in the 
past may have displeased them. If we 
want to do it and make the effort, we 
can remove the frictions and add to the 
satisfactions. And what better time is 
there for an effort like that than during 
a war, when all of us need the help that 
the other man can give and all of us have 


the duty to help in whatever wa 
can? 

The stress of war does things tp 
emotions of people. While some | 
individuals may “crack up” and beg 
“war casualties,” most people are kj 
more considerate, more appreciative 
spite of the strain. And thus they reg 
more readily to kindness, consider 
appreciation, and all the other attri 
of friendliness. 

During the months of war aheg 
us, we will have more occasions j 
ever in the past to win friends for, 
selves and for the company. To & 
we must have a spirit of helpfulness.| 
a patronizing attitude, but a sim 
genuine, straight-from-the-heart spin 
helpfulness to our customers. 

The company is inaugurating an a 
ity which will be known as the Cust 
Service Program. It has been my 
lege to review the plans for operati¢ 
the program, and I want to say th 
endorse every phase of it. It consti 
an effective, tangible medium thn 
which to translate “comme 
spirit” into a vigorous “customer spi 


our 


The new Customer Service Prog 
is not the exclusive responsibility of 
one company department. It isa 
gram designed to render valuable 4 
time assistance to all of our resider 
commercial and industrial customers 
will require the wholehearted suppor 
every employee in every departmet 
it is to be successful. Surely, none 
believes that the company’s reputd 
and good will can be wrapped ina 
package and stored away in the 
ment for the duration. And I am 
fident that every employee will be 
to share in the opportunities for } 
ing and holding customer good wil 
sented by the Customer Service 
gram. 

If we make ourselves truly usel 
the public, I am not worried tht 
public will desert us. The best safes 
against having our business taken 
from us is to make the public 9 
pleased with our service that they 
not want anybody else to serve thet 
us. The company has made big pm 
in winning public approval in! 
years, and whether we continue t0! 
progress lies within our own powe! 
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How Should We Advertise in 1943? 


By Kenneth L. Ede 


Advertising Manager, Ohio Public Service Company 


‘ver Way 

HREE major studies have. been 
things tom made recently by companies who 
le some! for years have been studying the 







nking habits of American buyers. 
ese three companies are the Psycho- 
sical Corporation, Daniel Starch, Inc., 


and DECI 
le are kj 
preciative 


















































they reqiimd Lord & Thomas. Here are some 
-onsideraiil the findings of these mental-attitude 
her attriggmpdies. 


One of the most significant points 
nt the Psychological Corporation 
nd—at least from my point of view 
is the conviction voiced by 87 per cent 
the persons interviewed that adver- 
ng has a useful function to perform 
oughout the war. Only 8 per cent 


var aheaj 
ccasions { 
ends for 
Tod 


pfulness.| 


ut a sin ” . 
heart spit ned thumbs down on advertising for 
rs. duration. 
iting ana I might interject here that high gov- 
the Custammment officials seem to be in accord 
een my fi h that same feeling. President Roose- 
r operat for example, said, in part, in a let- 
to sav tue to the president of the Advertising 
It constigmderation of America this past sum- 
lium thre? “for the duration there will be a 
“commemminution of product advertising, but 
tomer sf does not mean an end to advertis- 
vice Tau There are many messages which 
aibilien a buld be given to the public through 
It is age Ue of advertising space.” 
valuable "John H. Morse, Chief, Commercial 
ur resided Economic Information of the De- 
customers 


tment of Commerce, stated another 
ernment attitude toward advertising, 
i stated it rather well, I believe, when 
said, “There is another job for ad- 
tising to do during the duration, 
ile the shelves or the showrooms are 
pty of your goods. We hear talk of 
And I am@ierred demand that is going to leap 
e will bed of the brush as soon as the cannons 
ities for se, Our trouble with deferred de- 
good wil nd, as far as we have been able to 

Service sure it, seems to be that when it is 
erred too long it dies. People’s hab- 
hange. They forget how much they 
ited things. They become rooted in 
erent ways of life. Advertising can 
P the spark of life in that deferred 
and—kept it flickering gently until 
day when the United States returns 
Not normal demand, but to our 
ade big pramal ‘stimulated’ demand—for we did 
oval in tM build our standards of living on the 
yntinue toM™mal demands of human beings. No 
ywn pow?! here has ever operated in a normal 


ted supper 
departmen 
ely, none 
v's reputd 
pped ina! 
y in the 


truly usel 
orried that 
. best safer 
ess taken 
public s0 
that ther 
serve thet 


market. We have had stimulated de- 
mand economy throughout our lifetime 
—Advertising has been the great stimu- 
lator, and now is no time, in our estima- 
tion, to shut off the spark that energizes 
America.” 

It would seem that if both the great 
majority of the public and the govern- 
ment are in favor of our continuing ad- 
vertising we are on pretty safe ground— 
provided of course, that we advertise 
with due regard for their desires. So 
let’s get back for another moment to 
the three surveys. 


Again in the survey made by the 
Psychological Corporation “conservation 
copy” found almost universal acceptance. 
As applied to electrical appliances, for 
example, 96 per cent of those inter- 
viewed picked this theme as tops. Some 
78 per cent expressed interest in peace- 
time appliances still available. Sixty- 
five per cent were interested in copy 
dealing with manufacturer’s prepara- 
tions for the post-war period. About 56 
per cent wanted information about war 
products being turned out by electrical 
manufacturers. 

I don’t think it is difficult to under- 
stand why an overwhelming majority 
want conservation copy. It gets right 
back to what I said a moment ago. Peo- 
ple are interested in themselves and in 
what the products they buy will do for 
them. They are not interested in prod- 
ucts as such. It is only natural that 
since their interest is in what the prod- 
uct will do for them—and they can’t 
buy new products when the old wear out 
—they want to know how they can keep 
their present products running so they 
will continue to do a good job for them. 

These findings of the researchers 
should give us one clue as to the theme 
of at least part of our advertising. It 
should be conservation of our present 
appliances. 

Of course, we have been doing some 
advertising along this line, but we'll 
probably have to do more of it. And 
because of the exceptional difficulties we 
are facing in getting repair parts for 
many appliances it is certain that some 
of this advertising is going to have to 
be a plea to the public for patience when 
they ask us to repair their appliances. 


More than that much of it is going to 
have to be informative and instructive 
in an attempt to get the householder to 
do as much of the repair work as pos- 
sible without calling on us. 

That people will read and respond to 
this type of advertising is proved in part 
by the fact that the Lord & Thomas sur- 
vey showed that copy telling why prod- 
ucts are not available ranked high in 
reader interest, in fact came near the top 
of the list as far as male readers are 
concerned. Since the inability to get 
products is closely tied in with the ne- 
cessity for keeping appliances in good 
condition, it stands to reason that copy 
featuring these themes will be read. 

This is further indicated by the fact 
that the Lord & Thomas survey showed 
that among women the above-the-aver- 
age copy themes were service-economy ; 
service-housekeeping and personal care; 
service-health; and how manufacturers 
are helping in the war effort. Note that 
recurring use of the word “service.” It 
indicated again that people will read ad- 
vertising that has a service angle. If we 
can show how we are helping the war ef- 
fort by being of service, how we can 
help women to plan more _ healthful, 
more economical meals through Health 
For Victory Clubs and other home eco- 
nomics groups, how we can be of service 
in aiding them to keep their household 
equipment in order, and similar service 
ads, they will read our copy. 


It is also interesting to note that the 
Lord & Thomas survey showed that 
while advertising making competitive 
claims constituted a large part of total 
advertising being run, the public has 
definitely lost interest in it. According 
to their survey competitive copy ranked 
lowest in its appeal for men and among 
the lowest as far as women readers are 
concerned. 

Another interesting part of the survey 
of the Psychological Corporation showed 
that advertising copy that reports 
achievements chalked up on the produc- 
tion line found a very interested audi- 
ence, but people interviewed made no 
bones about their resentment of copy 
that is boastful. Advertising built 


around Army-Navy “E” awards regis- 
tered quite favorably, but 70 per cent 
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of those interviewed preferred a layout 
that dramatized the recognition in terms 
of the men and women who turned out 
the work, while only 27 per cent voted 
in favor of an advertisement that simply 
announced the company’s receipt of the 
award. Here again we see that adver- 
tising must have human interest of some 
sort. 

These results of the made 
among the public give us some guide as 
to how we should advertise. They indi- 
cate rather closely that advertising that 
has to do with our service, our part in 
the war effort, our nutrition classes and 
similar activities will be read by the 
public because the public is definitely 
interested in what we have to say about 
these things. 

Bearing some of these thoughts in 
mind, let’s make a brief list of some of 
the things we want to feature in our 
advertising. I’ll put them in three gen- 
eral groups. 


surveys 


I. The first group would include ad- 
vertising having to do with merchandise. 
Under it we would list: 

A Advertising to keep existing equip- 
ment in operation. Under this might 
come advertisments that feature recipes, 
menus, and so forth, that is, advertising 
that encourages people to continue to 
use those appliances they have been in 
the habit of using fairly frequently. 
Under this same heading would come 
advertisements that specifically give in- 
structions on keeping appliances in good 
operating order. We can probably in- 
clude, too, advertisements on the avail- 
ability of electric power. 

B Advertising to find new owners for 
appliances not now being used. These 
would include advertisements aimed at 
getting little-used appliances down off 
the shelves and into operation. It would 
also include advertisements along the 
lines of the barter or exchange adver- 
tisements we prepared the latter part of 
last year. 

C Advertising that tells people why 
they buy appliances or 
under what conditions they can buy cer- 


can't certain 


tain appliances. We have prepared some 


ads along these lines this past year. They 
give us a real opportunity to tie into 
the war theme. 

D And, of course, such straight mer- 
chandise ads as 


appliances 
make desirable, bearing in mind, how- 
ever, that 
neither large, competitive, nor verbose. 

II. A second group of advertising 
themes might fall under the general 


available 


such advertising need be 
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heading of “Win the War.” And I 
might say here that some of these themes 
might fall under more than one of these 
general headings, but since we’re inter- 
ested in making a list, it doesn’t matter 
too much where we put them. At any 
rate, under this heading we might list: 

A Advertisments to assist the govern- 
ment in its war programs. ‘This most 
certainly would include advertisements 
on the subject of nutrition. It would 
include any advertisements on tire con- 
servation or the other conservation 
themes. It would include advertise- 
ments telling customers how to change 
fuses and do minor repair jobs since the 
theme of such advertising would prob- 
ably be conservation of transportation 
equipment. It would probably also in- 
clude power conservation advertisements 
should we find it necessary to run any. 
But more about that later. 

B Under the “Win the War” heading 
I am also going to include advertise- 
ments to help stimulate employee morale, 
although you might put them under 
public relations. But I believe that one 
big job our advertising can help to do 
is to sell our own employees as well as 
our public on the importance of electric 
power companies, our own in particular, 
in the war effort. I’m sure utility ex- 
ecutives are thoroughly sold on the im- 
portance of the electric utility to the 
war effort, but I feel just as certain that 
we probably have some employees who 
aren't as thoroughly sold. The mere 
fact that we’ve had employees leave our 
employ to enter a defense factory in or- 
der, as they felt, to improve their draft 
deferment status, indicates that they 
were not thoroughly sold on our position 
in the war program. And I think there 
are other indications that we need to do 
a selling job on some of our own em- 
ployees. Of course, advertisements that 
fall under this category wouldn’t be ad- 
dressed directly to the employee, but 
they would feature the employee and 
the job he is doing to keep the war in- 
dustries operating 24+ hours a day. 


C Another theme that I would like 
to include here is advertisements that 
tell the public how we are helping other 
war plants to produce for Victory. We 
have had quite a number of manufac- 
turing plants in our communities win 
the Army-Navy “E” Not a 
single one of them could have won the 
award without our help. Yet we know 
that not one person in a thousand would 
voluntarily give us any credit. I see no 
reason why we can’t call attention to 


awards. 


March, 


the vital part electricity has plays 
winning those Army-Navy “E” awa 
Along this line 1 feel sure that oy 
dustrial power engineers must have >; 
ideas to some of our war plants 
have resulted in increased produc 
I see no reason why we shouldn 
the public know of such instances, f 
the re-lighting of a war plant, , 
that possibly increases production, 
duces accidents, eliminates fatigy 
workers, and so forth, could be tol 
a way that would bring credit to 
company and the individuals in ourg 
pany responsible for the job. We 
have many such stories we could 
And I am sure that many of them 
be told without giving away any 
secrets. 


III. The third group would ind 
the various types of public relations 
vertising we should be doing. 
would include: 

A Advertising that will help main 
We've sperf 
lot of time and money winning 
friendship of our dealers. Certainly 
want to do everything we can to help 
dealer and to hold his friendship du 
the trying days ahead so that when 
war is over and the dealer comes} 
into his own he'll continue to be 
friend. 

B Then there is the public rela 
advertising that serves to tell the: 
tomer why we can and cannot do cer 
things. As has recently been pointed 
some of us have been encouraging 
customers to keep their appliance 
order by bringing them into us for 
pair, yet we, in turn, can’t get 14 
parts to fix them. I agree that ad 
tising telling such facts to the cust 
is necessary. 

C Then there should be some adi 
tising similar of theme, but specif 
pointing out that appliance repawn 
because of their fine training, have} 
particularly wanted for the Army 
therefore, there has been a shortagt 
skilled repairmen just when demand 
such service are at their peak. 

D Then there’s advertising that | 
to the future. I’m sure all of you! 
seen a lot of advertising featuring 
theme to buy bonds now and ear 
them for certain appliances later 
think Hotpoint started that theme 
it is not only very successful with ® 
judging from the response they got™ 
but they have been followed by 
other manufacturers with the § 
theme. Many of these have been i 


good dealer relations. 
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ch, 1943 
as laye trical appliance field and there have 
E” awa been many in the home equipment 
that owl, furnishing field. We can tie into 
st have g h a theme very easily. A U. S. Cham- 
plants of Commerce survey is authority for 
Produc figures: I quote, “When the war 
shouldn': ps there will be an immediate demand 
tances, 2,100,000 autos, for 1,500,000 me- 
plant, a snical refrigerators, for 1,200,000 ra- 
duction, a sets, for 1,200,000 electric washing 
> fatigue chines, for 900,000 electric irons, and 
ld be tolf 0,000 sewing machines. You'll note 
redit ‘OG + on this short list four out of the 
> 1n OU items are electrical appliances and 
>. We n sewing machines might be classi- 
e could Jas an electric appliance. The survey 
f them ci on to say that homes will be built 
yay any bought by 900,000 families; that 
bre than 1,200,000 families will be 
pspects for furniture, household ap- 
‘ould ind ances, and floor coverings. Better 
relations an 3 out of 10 home owners will make 
doing. TMBairs to their homes within 6 months 
er the war. And so on. There is 
telp mating to be a tremendous market. But 
e'Ve Speall sales organizations that make the 
winning @Bst of that market will be the ones 
Certainly have pre-sold the market in some 
an to hel y. The “Buy-Bonds-Now-for-Prod- 
idship dus-Later” theme does a two-fold job 
hat when 


ng this line. It helps the government 
l war bonds and hence is patriotic, 
d it helps earmark purchases for after 
war. 































r comes } 
1e to be 


blic. relat 
tell thet 


not do ceri 


E Finally, there’s the kind of public 
ations advertising that offsets the fact, 
Ash Collins puts it, that we’re now 
ing “No” to a helluva lot of people. 
Ash points out, a large number of 
I person-to-person contacts today con- 
t of saying “no” to our customers. 
o we can’t sell you a refrigerator,” 
No we can’t get material to build that 
e extension,’ “No we can’t get a re- 
t part for your range or other ap- 
ance.” In addition to that Ash also 
authority for the statement that the 
trical industry today is losing the 
jor portion of some 375 million per- 
-to-person contacts, contacts formerly 
de by the sales people of the various 


n pointed 
ouraging 
appliance 
to us for 
Vt get 14 
e that ait 
the custo 


> some adi 
ut specific 
re repair 
ng, have b 
ie Army 
a shortage 
1 demands 


ik. ‘BBctrical outlets. You all know that we 
ing that ‘Mi losing thousands of such contacts in 
| of you'r own operations. We are reading 
featuring Hitters fewer times. We have fewer 
and eartilistomer service representatives and they 
ces late. ie making fewer contacts. We are 
at theme king fewer service calls, fewer ap- 
Ful with Olbance repair calls, probably fewer home 
they got'"™imonstrations. Only in our home 
ved by mi hting department, probably, are we 
th =the @ittinuing our average of person-to-per- 
ve been i 


When you 


calls of recent years. 
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couple this fact together with Ash Col- 
lins’ point that of the contacts left to 
us many are “No” contacts, you can 
certainly appreciate that we must make 
up for our lost person-to-person contacts 
as much as possible with advertising con- 
tacts—and advertising contacts that are 
as personal as we can make them and 
that make as many friends as possible. 
' The above listing is probably by no 
means complete. There are other themes 
that we might include. Conditions that 
we cannot now forsee will undoubtedly 
suggest others as 1943 rolls along. 


Then there is one more general sub- 
ject that I would like to touch on be- 
fore closing, because it is something that 
will have an effect both directly and in- 
directly on our advertising of the future. 

That is the subject of the various gov- 
ernment restrictions, and government 
and other trends. 

First, we had the restriction as to the 
appliances that we ourselves have been 
selling. I needn’t go into that because 
you all know the situation as regards our 
merchandise stocks. Since available 
merchandise is so limited it seems hardly 
good economics to run any volume of 
sales advertising to move them. 

The second restriction which affect us 
are restrictions as to transportation since 
they will affect our service. This will 
make necessary certain advertising to 
keep the public informed that we simply 
can’t drive ten miles to replace a fuse, 
or to do other equally unnecessary things 
that the householder can do himself. I 
have touched on this above. 

The third restriction is the one I be- 
lieve offers. us the greatest opportunity. 
We've heard considerable in the past 
few days about new food rationing regu- 
lations to come. We've heard a lot about 
food shortages. These two things plus 
the growing scarcity of doctors are going 
to present us a real opportunity for ser- 
vice. The study of nutrition and its 
relation to health is pretty much be- 
yond the average woman in that she 
can’t be bothered figuring out her meals 
on the basis of the proper amounts of 
vitamins and minerals. But add to that 
now the fact that she won’t be able to 
get some things at all and some things 
will be rationed so that she will have to 
use lesser amounts, and probably at odd 
times, and you complicate her problem 
no end. Anyone who can help her to 
plan her meals with available foods, or 
tell her how to use the substitutes she 
will have to use, will render her a ser- 
vice that, if it is rendered the right way, 


~ manpower 
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will make her a friend for life. There 
is a world of opportunity for us in food 
rationing. It would seem to me that 
here is one of the primary themes for 
our 1943 advertising. 

It is perfectly possible that there will 
be other government restrictions that 
will affect our situation and call for 
advertising. One of these might be a 
restriction on the use of power for homes 
and offices. We are hopeful that that 
situation will not exist. Certainly as 
long as it does not exist and there is no 
strong indication that it will, we should, 
from time to time, let our customers 
know there is no power shortage as yet. 

In addition to these definite restric- 
tives there are a number of trends, or 
straws in the wind that might be well 
worth considering in studying what and 
how we should advertise. 

First are the government’s steps 
toward concentration of industry. About 
a month ago Joseph L. Weiner, director 
of the WPB’s Office of Civilian Supply, 
said this: “Concentration of production 
when it will increase our war potential 
has been adopted as a policy by the War 
Production Board. We keep no list of 
industries nor do we know how many 
plants will be affected by concentration. 
Civilian production may be curtailed so 
severely by the war program that we 
must attempt to insure continued pro- 
duction of essential civilian supplies by 
concentrating the limited amount of 
business in a few plants. Businessmen 
must face a temporary cessation of busi- 
ness unless they can participate in the 
war program.” 


You may ask what this has to do 
with our advertising program. It might 
help if I quote from a recent editorial 
on the subject. “A sharp set-up (in 
concentration of industry) is indicat- 
ed. The enthusiastic advocates of con- 
centration as a means of conserving 
are continually trying to 
prove their point by British experience. 
This sounds convincing enough until 
people begin to think a bit. If British 
businesses are concentrated to the ex- 
treme certain officials here think neces- 
sary for the United States, why is it that 
the American public can still buy Bur- 
berry and Aquascutum overcoats so long 
advertised in England and here? Why 
is it that American stores offer Dunhill 
pipes, British trade-marked and adver- 
tised shoes such as Peels, and numerous 
other British-made items? ‘There is a 
real war going on and Britain is doing 
its full part—but why is it that South 
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American wheat buyers can buy British 
trade-marked and advertised farm ma- 
chinery? Here we have the curious 
situation of certain theorists in the 
United States government trying to pro- 
ceed in a way which will cause indi- 
vidual trade marks to lose their value. 
Those trade marks accumulatively form 
a great national asset both for export 
trade now and for post-war reconstruc- 
tion. There is something strange about 
our whole approach to this problem and 
our failure to realize that at its very 
best, concentration will save very little 
manpower. If hours were lengthened 
and manpower allocated more efficiently, 
there would be little need—much less 
excuse—for even considering concentra- 
tion.” 


‘We in our own industry have seen 
what might be termed a government 
drive at concentration of the electric 
power industry through such mediums 
as the TVA and other government 
power authorities. While these moves 
toward concentration of other indus- 
tries are being cloaked with war-time 
Necessity it is just barely possible that 
they do indicate that the drive to kill 
off private business is still doing busi- 
ness at the same old stand. While the 
concentration of production in the plants 
of a very few manufacturers may not in 
itself have an effect on us, the tendency 
that it implies most certainly may, and 
it behooves us to make every effort pos- 
sible to win as many friends as we can 
as quickly as we can. 

Another trend that is becoming more 
noticeable as time goes on is the swing 
toward new and different methods of 
distributing merchandise. One indica- 
tion of this is the fact that after some 
dickering back and forth as to what they 
could say and couldn’t say the Coopera- 
tive League of the U. S. A. has signed 
for a nationwide radio service to be 
broadcast over some 30 major key sta- 
tions beginning about the first of Feb- 
ruary. This organization is a national 
educational federation of consumer co- 
operatives, coordinating the activities of 
some 20 regional and national coopera- 
tives with a combined membership of 
some 1,115,000 members. As I under- 
stand it the organization helps the mem- 
ber co-ops in establishing stores, getting 
members, etc. A national radio program, 
while restricted in the appeal it can 
make, will help focus attention on this 
method of the distribution of merchan- 
dise. 

Another movement that is being pre- 
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sented as a complement to mass produc- 
tion is mass consumption. How far such 
a movement will get is, of course, prob- 
lematical, but in effect it calls for the 
practical elimination of the wholesaler, 
retailer, and other intermediaries of dis- 
tribution. If carried to its extreme it 
would eliminate all or practically all 
salesmen. 

This mass consumption movement may 
be another of those economic theories 
that never see the light of day. But 
such movements do indicate that there 
are a lot of people who at least think 
they aren’t satisfied with our present 
methods of distribution. Since most peo- 
ple probably have nothing very definite 
against our present system, they probably 
have nothing in their attitude that can’t 
be cured by good public relations. Ad- 
vertising that helps to build our com- 
pany as a friendly, necessary, desirable 
part of our communities will offset a 
great many of the arguments used to fos- 
ter such movements as co-operatives and 
mass consumption. Advertising which 
simply sells merchandise at a price will 
not, since lowered prices are the keynote 
of most such movements. 

What has all this got to do with our 
advertising? Simply this, if we don’t 
tell our story, if we don’t win friends 
now, if we let someone else tell our story 
for us we are simply assisting the pro- 
ponents of some of these private and 
governmental schemes to put their stories 
over. Right now we're getting set to 
learn to buy foods by a point system. 
Government grade labeling of many 
products is not too far off. ‘That is, 
instead of asking for certain products 
by brand name we'll be asking for them 
by Grade “A,” Grade “‘B,” and so forth. 
We'll get used to buying “Victory” 
models and “Utility” models, not “Frig- 
idaires’” or What 
better and more fertile soil for breeding 
and propagating these new schemes of 
distribution—all of them leading to cen- 
tralization, elimination of the individual 
initiative economy which we now enjoy, 
or perhaps I should say did enjoy up to 
recent months? 


““Westinghouses.” 


On beyond the fact that we still want 
to be in the merchandise business a year 
or five years hence, we also want to be 
in the private utility business. But un- 
less we take advantage of every oppor- 
tunity—to use the words of a successful 
writer—to win friends and influence 
people—we will have ourselves at least 
partially to blame if we aren’t in the 
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merchandise business or private yj 
business five years hence. 

One thing I believe we are often 
to forget is that we in the private yj 
business who live it every day, 
breathe it and eat it, are so close, 
that we allow ourselves to believe 
our customers are just as aware of j 
we are. But you know as well as] 
when you think of it, that such js 
the case. As an individual electric, 
ity the public doesn’t care a hoot a 
us. All they want is the opportuni 
push a button on the wall and have 
room plunged into brilliant lighty 
They should worry who makes that, 
acle possible. 


I think one of the best lessons in) 
lic reactions can be learned right 
something that happened within ours 
industry. You know all about it, 
I'll remind you of it. 

When TVA ran short of power 
war production in the southeast in 
summer of 1941 and had to draw 
privately managed electric companis 
help, conditions were such that 4 
was an inevitable temporary power sh 
age in that area because of the droy 
What happened? You know. & 
newspaper was filled with stories a 
power shortages. And did only the { 
in the southeast turn off their lights 
down on their use of electricity? | 
at all. People in California, Minnes 
yes and in Ohio, began curtailing. ! 
when the TVA’s power shortage 
over, what happened? Did people 
mediately start turning the power} 
on. They did not. Many people in 
southeast areas particularly, and m 
others in other areas had in that 4 
time learned a habit so well the 
never gotten over it. The result ist 
the consumption of electricity fort 
dential and commercial purposes, 
ticularly in the southeast, has never} 
back up to the former high levels. 

On top of this came Pearl Ha 
which was the beginning of one 9 
age after another—aluminum, co 
iron and steel, wood, gasoline, rw 
sugar, coffee, and other products, @ 
with the now constant drumming 0 
shortage of fuel for house heating. 

Someone once said that man’s gré 
habit is to form a habit. Once yo 
people in the habit of snapping of 
lights, or of encouraging the childr 
see that lights are turned off and 
ing to split the savings with them, 4 
conserving on the use of appliand 

(Continued on page 74) 
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‘tailing, ! Enercy Usep sy Domestic ELectric APPLIANCES (AN EsTIMATE For THE YEAR 1942) 
shortage => SS 
d people ‘i - per Effective 
verage ear per Per cent Kwhr 
> power I «+eeNumber in Homeseeee Satura- Sunder iepitence, n per Year 
people in Li On Dec. 31, On Dec. 31 a oe in Normal Normal er Total SEF 
Appliance 194) ae S —Use appliance Used in 1942_ 
nd 
Ae re (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) 
in : 

ll ghting & all other appliances not listed below (per Customer, 346 ki lowatthours) 9,385 ,000,000* 
well the Tigerators ..scessee ecccece « 19,250,000 19,500,000 71% 19,375,000 34 90 312 6,045,000,000 
esult is BBOBcccccccccccccccccese ecee 3,184,000 3,350,000 12% 3,257,000 1,080 <0 975 3,185,000,000 
res ter Heaters (all types)..... 980,0 2,050,000 4% 1,015,000 3,500 75 2,625 2,665 ,000,000 
city for mmptics & Phonographs**.......+ 26,800,000 27,500,960 100% 27,150,000 100 80 80 2,175,000,000 
yur poses, gd A eee 26,800,000 27,509,000 10 27,150,000 100 80 64 1,735,000,000 

PBUPDEPScecccicceceescceece 252505000 2,325,000 85% 2,287,500 250 75 187% 430,000,000 

as never imasters......... eocccccccccce 1,470,000 1,575,000 6% 1,522,500 300 75 225 345 ,000, 000 

1 levels Cuum Cleanersesssseeeeses e+e 16,150,000 16,400,000 60% 16,275,000 24 85 20 325,000,000 

eco i Shing Machines....+.e.-- e+ee 13,350,000 13,350,000 49% 13,350,000 30 80 24 320,000,000 
earl Ha 

ace Heaters..... eben eccceoe 5,700,000 5,700,000 21% 5,700,000 75 60 45 255,000,000 

of one SMMMrcolators, glassecesssseecee 4,475,000 5,200,000 19% 4,837,500 70 75 523 250,000,000 

cor CCtric Clocks.c.ccccecccccce 14,700,000 15,000,000 55% 14,850,000 is 95 14 210,000,000 

num, asters ...., eroccrcccccns eee 13,950,000 13,650,000 50% 13,800,000 30 50 15 205 ,000,000 

oline, runes Machine s.sseseeeeseeee 1,775,000 1,800,000 6n% 1,787,500 125 80 100 180,000,000 

d Tcolators, motal...ccesreeee 4,600,000 4,450,900 16% 4,525,000 40 50 20 90,000,000 

‘oducts, 

: Pet MODUL ANBUSs o.5,0.0.0:0:s0.0.0 See Se ee PRP ee aT ORO poate Seen ehins Cae kawee wena ounce - 18,415,000,000 

mming OMMMtal Domestic Service....-+.:. (Per Customer 1,024 Kwhr) ..........-.. Ps wAWhe ed SOR Ns ehae en eae eo bn ‘ 27 .800,000,000" 
: . 
heating Mater of Customers..+....++++ 26,800,000 27,500,000 27,150,000 

’ 

man s gre 
B tes; Columns (1) and (2); Estimates largely from ratios shown in "Electrical Merchandising” and other trade paperg¢ 
Once you being base —— the summation of annual sales of appliances less an estimated replacement demand. 

“ao of Column (4); he arithwetical average of columns (a5 and (2). Column (6): An estimate allowing for duplicate 
ipping and unused appliances, houses unoccupied; summer cottages, vacation periods, etc. Column (7); The product of 
he childre ae tS) end (6); Fepresenting the actual kwhr per year per avorage appliance in the home. Column (8)-¢ The 

product o oluna an olunn . 
ff and 
. chen * Preliminary figures. 
” 
| liand! ** Many homes have duplicate sets of radios and flatirons, whose grand total is not possible of detervination. 
app From general indications, however, it appears thet these duplicate sets do not greatly change the total amount 
e 74) of electricity wed. In this table, therefore, the assumption is made that the saturation of these appliances 
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HILE the use of residential (or 
domestic) electricity reached 
new high levels in 1942, the 


culation of the annual table of energy 
d by the various kinds of appliances 
cents unusual difficulties, which are 
slained later in this article. 


he number of customers of domestic 


tric service grew by about 700,000 
ring 1942, and the annual electrical 


of the average customer is estimated 


1024 kwhr. This represents an in- 
ase of 38 kwhr, or 4 per cent, over 


figures for 1941. The total electric 


sumption rose from 25,785,000,000 


hr for residential (and for domestic 


ice part of “rural”) sales in 1941 to 


put 27,800,000,000 kwhr in 1942; a 
n of 2,015,000,000 kwhr or 7.8 per 
ht. In spite of cessation of sales pro- 
tional activities and in the face of 
her war-engendered obstacles, customer 


ands for electric energy enabled the 


tric light and power industry to regis- 


the second largest increase in resi- 


tial service in its history. This rec- 


was exceeded only by the increase in 


40 sales over those of 1939. 


he 1942 increase was primarily due 


the enormous volume of appliances 


in 1941, $1,625,000,000 


when 


1920 


Domestic Electric Appliances 


"22 


appliance sales 


Kilowatt-Hours Used by Various Appliances in 
Domestic Electric Service Since 1920 


This Chart shows 
effect of the increase in the number 
of consumers as well as the increase 
in the number of appliances per cus- 
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Domestic Electric Service in 1942 


tomer. 


24 


“26 


ALL OTHER USES OF DOMESTIC ELECTRI 


‘28 


worth were distributed to consumers, the 
full results of which were not apparent 
until 1942. In 1942, however, electrical 
receded to depression 
levels with an estimated total of $500,- 
000,000 leaving the outlook for domestic 
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electricity sales in 1943 less favorable 
than it was a year earlier. The situation 
will be particularly aggravated by the 
breaking up of homes which will follow 


the passage of the Selective Manpower 
Act. 
















is complete and the energy*use is calculated upon the total number of homes. 
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During the year, the usual formulas 
for the mortality of the various appli- 
ances and the customary assumptions as 
to the average annual use of energy by 
each type were upset by several new fac- 
tors. After the first three or four months, 
the manufacture of new appliances prac- 
tically came to a halt and sales were 
confined to dealers’ stocks and recondi- 
tiored units. On the other hand the ener- 
getic campaigns for improved mainte- 
nance and the better care of appliances 
served to reduce the annual mortality to 
a considerable extent. Further compli- 
cations arose from the consequences of 
coffee rationing and from the shortage 
of fuel oil along the Atlantic Seaboard. 
While the existence of all of these fac- 
tors is common knowledge, the quantita- 
tive determination of the value of each 
of these variables is impossible. It is with 
some diffidence, therefore, that the fol- 
lowing assumptions are advanced as what 
might be termed an educated guess as to 
the present state of affairs. 

(a) Mortality. This has been arbi- 
trarily assumed to be half that of the 
previous year. 

(b) Electric Ranges. The 1940 Cen- 
sus of the United States showed the fol- 
lowing uses of fuel for cooking as of 
April, 1940. This somewhat upset pre- 
conceived ideas because the census 
showed only 1,838,296 electric ranges 
in contrast with the estimate of Electri- 


How Should We Advertise in 


(Continued from page 72) 


once you sit idly by and let hotels put 
cards in every room asking guests to 
turn off lights because there is a shortage 
of electricity, cards that are read by 
thousands of people a week who go back 
home and turn off lights there, too— 
once we let people get into the habit of 
these things—and it is certainly a matter 
of habit rather than a matter of common 
sense or actual facts, at least now—we 
can make up our minds to one of two 
things, either we’re going to lose a lot 
of our good pay load permanently, or 
we're going to have to spend a whale of 
a lot of money and salesmanship to win 
it back again later on. 

And now just one more thought along 
the line of co-operatives, mass consump- 
tion, and other trends, I want to remind 
you of the editorial that ran in the 
Saturday Evening Post some months ago 
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cal Merchandising of 2,510,000 on Jan. 
1, 1940, and the EEI total of 2,300,000 
as of April 1, 1940. 
Number of 
Type of Fuel Families 
Gas 16,777,295 
8,103,000 
3,963,118 


% of Total 
48.8 


- 23.6 
Coal or Coke 11.5 
Kerosene or 
Gasoline 
Electricity 
All Other 


3,344,680 9.7 
1,838,296 5.4 
320,385 0.9 





34,347,124 100.0 


The Census questions were worded 
so as to show the chief, or predominant, 
type of fuel; so the great disparity be- 
tween the number of ranges claimed by 
the trade and the number actually re- 
ported by the Census is explained by the 
fact that there were many electric ranges 
that were in use only seasonally, or part 
time. 

For this reason, the former estimate 
of the energy used by the average electric 
range of 1200 kwhr per year has been 
reduced by the following method: 


EEI estimate of ranges, April 1, 1940 
Ranges reported by U. S. Census 


Ranges, part time 
1,838,296 ranges @ 1200 kwhr 
461,704 ranges @ one half of 1200 


2,300,000 ranges @ 1080 kwhr 


(c) Fuel and blackouts. The use of 
electricity by oil burners has been re- 
duced because of the effect of the fuel 
shortage along the Atlantic Seaboard 





and was re-printed rather widely 
throughout the country. Here is one 
paragraph from it: “We do know this 
much—that the general idea of the col- 
lective state has made tremendous strides 
in America. In July, 1942, one of the 
leading public opinion polls asked the 
people whether some form of socialism 
would be good or bad for the United 
States. Only 41 per cent of the people 
thought it would be bad. Twenty-five 
per cent thought that it would be good, 
and 34 per cent had no opinion. In 
other words, 38 per cent of all who had 
an opinion favored collectivism. Ten 
years ago this would have been incred- 
ible. It is not incredible now.” 
Perhaps remarks of this kind do not 
properly belong in a paper on advertis- 
ing. But I believe they do, for unless 
we give some recognition to these trends 
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during the last two months of the y, 
It must be pointed out, however, thy 
far as 1942 is concerned, this aff 
only half the number of customer 
only a third of the heating season, | 
offset to this has been the really ext, 
dinary increase in the use of port 
or space heaters. Due to coffee raj, 
ing, which has materially reduced 
amount of coffee brewed, the kwhr: 
percolators have also been scaled dy 

Home lighting was affected by bi, 
outs and by dimout regulations 4, 
tidewater but decreased energy use {; 
this source was more than offset by gr 
er utilization of room coolers, fans, s 
lamps, waffle irons, mixers and a gy 
of other appliances in the miscellan 
classification, There are indications | 
many of these appliances, formerly y 
only intermittently, are beginning 
come off the closet shelves into more} 
quent use. 


The final results appear in the acy 
1,838,296 


2,205,000,000 kwhr 
277,000,000 kwhr 


2,482,000,000 kwhr 


panying table and the historical devd 
ment of the use of electricity by mi 


appliances is shown on the char, 
W. M. Carpenter. 
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and take steps to offset th 
through an informative advertising) 
gram which features the part that} 
vate industry and particularly our 

electric utility is playing in the warp 
gram and in the daily lives of the pul 
it might be just possible that the t 
will come when we won’t have the 
portunity to do any advertising, or & 
any selling. ‘Therefore, even if fot 
other reason than that we have no® 
chandise to sell, yet we feel we mus 
some advertising, let’s devote part off 
space at least to that kind of adverts 
which will help us as individuals, # 
company, and as a nation to continu 
live a free life in a free democracy 

under a free social economy that wil 
able each of us here to develop ou! 
dividual lives to the best of our i 
vidual efforts and capabilities. 


some 
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¢ UBLIC utilities must approach 
the depreciation problem from the 
standpoint of governmental inter- 
etation and authoritative regulation in 
der to satisfy the requirements of the 
reau of Internal Revenue and other 
ate regulatory bodies. The accounting 
inciples and practices applying to de- 
eciation in these cases are mandatory 
a certain extent. Tax forms and re- 
rts must be filled out according to a 
stain pattern, together with standard- 
d supporting exhibits and schedule, 
d the contents of these statements must 
approved by the collector of the Bu- 
pu of Internal Revenue and other com- 
ssion heads. 
The proper allowance for depreciation 
that amount which should be set 
de for the taxable year in accordance 
th a reasonably consistent plan (not 
essarily at a uniform rate) whereby 
aggregate of the amounts so set 
de, plus the salvage value, will, at the 
Kd of the useful life of the property 
the business, equal the cost or other 
sis of the property.” Theoretically, 
taxpayer is allowed to recover, over 
useful life of the depreciable prop- 
art that My, the difference between its cost or 


arly our her basis and its salvage value. 
| the war jap 
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ublic utilities ordinarily classify their 
ounts according to a group plan, 
erein the assets similar in kind which 
fe approximately the same average 
ts are included in one account, such as 
tion Equipment, Towers and Fix- 
es, Poles and Fixtures, Overhead 
mductors and Devices, Underground 
duits, Line Transformers, Services, 


U.S. Bureau of Internal Revenue, Bulletin “F,”’ 
9 


ised January, 


The Writer has used the method devised by 
Ph Jeming, lescribed in Scharff. Leerburger, 
Jeming, Depreciation of Public Utility Property, 
Collection of Papers), (1941), pp. 97-136. Also 
petele by Joseph Jeminz on ‘An Asymptotic 
hod of Determining Annual and Accrued De- 
tation,”” Edison Electric Institute Bulletin, 
I, January, 1940, pp. 27-32. 
bid., p. 101 


1942), p. 2 
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Mains, and Meters. The property 
items are classified into homogeneous 
groups, not just of similar assets, but of 
similar assets with the same average 
lives. 

Standardized schedules are submitted 
to the Treasury department in order 
that verification of depreciation allow- 
ances claimed by the utility may be facili- 
tated. Various procedures have been 
developed by the government in order to 
test the reasonableness of allowable de- 
preciation for assets under the group 
plan. The data obtained from the sched- 
ules are analyzed usually in ratio form 
in order that certain tests can be ap- 
plied. Among the ratios that are used 
by the “Treasury for the purpose of test- 
ing allowable depreciation are (1) re- 
tirement to investment, (2) unretired 
costs to additions (survival ratios), (3) 
reserve balance to plant account balance, 
and (4) cumulative addition and retire- 
ment ratios (to which the asymptotic 
method is applied). This paper is con- 
cerned only with the latter method used 
by the Treasury to verify the deprecia- 
tion allowance of public utility accounts 
under the group plan. 


The Asymptotic Method 


The theory of the asymptotic method? 
is based on the assumption that the ad- 
dition and retirement ratios of a group 
account will approach some constant 
level. In the case of a stable group 
account of homogeneous units, the ad- 
ditions or replacements eventually must 
equal the retirements in units and dol- 
lar values (assuming of course a con- 
stant price level) ; whereas in the case 
of a growing account, the addition 
ratios have a greater value than the re- 
tirement ratios. The proponents of the 
method contend that the true value of 
the depreciation rate must lie somewhere 
between the limits of the addition and 
retirement ratios, and that the geometric 
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A Test Case Showing Computation 
of Depreciation Under the Group Plan by the 
Asymptotic Method 


Associate Professor of Business Administration and Economics, 
Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, IIl. 


mean of these two ratios yields a closer 
approximation of the true average rate 
of depreciation than the arithmetic 
mean.? The formula used for determin- 
ing the geometric rate is 

d= Vaal 
wherein a represents the retirement ratio 
and a’ the addition ratio. 

Some of the advantages claimed by 
the adherents of the asymptotic method 
as compared with other methods for de- 
termining the allowable depreciation on 
group accounts are (1) the data re- 
quired for the proper application of the 
method are usually available, (2) the 
assumptions implicit in the theory are 
not at variance with experience, (3) the 
fitting of the addition and retirement 
ratios by the method of least squares 
does not contain the faults found in 
“type” curves nor in the free hand 
method, and (4) the method makes it 
possible to construct a “built-up” re- 
serve for depreciation where it is impos- 
sible to do so in an actuarial or appraisai 
study. 

Outline of Test Case 

Several group accounts of a large pub- 
lic utility company were tested by the 
asymptotic method at the request of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue for the 
purpose of verifying the rates allowed 
for income tax purpose. The objective of 
this paper is to explain the procedure 
followed in conducting these tests, al- 
though only one account will be used 
for illustrative purposes. Several basic 
steps have been explained in detail in 
order that the method can be applied by 
the public utility accountant. 

The study includes a cycle of twenty- 
one years, extending from 1920 through 
1941, since this period represents a fairly 
constant growth of the company’s assets 
and also includes an era of peace in our 
national economy. The Poles and Fix- 
tures account is considered typical. At 
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the cost of original equipment) is aj 
in the first year cumulative total of 
ditions. The significant columns 

Table II contain the cumulative aj 
eabdieas Scan hee tion and retirement ratios, which , 
feqc _ _tear__ nove ioe as) Ee eee plotted as the actual trend curve 
pape Chart A. The next step is to determ; 
pgp the asymptotic curve that will fit 
837,819.16 of the trends as measured by the cup 
lative and retirement ratios. 


Account - Poles and Fixtures 
Retirements Balance 
During the at the end 





Additions 
During the 
is 


Balance at Wet Retirement 
Beginning 


of the Year 
(a) 


537,375.37 
633,178.78 
679,766.18 
761,878.79 
837,819.16 


46,762.61 
51,575.13 
90,029.26 
91,647.18 
207,085. 39 
202,479. 48 
112, 706.28 
103,725.95 
92,923.17 
207,128.90 
171,128.03 
127,149.80 
55,614.60 
53,209.98 
49,011.81 
44,163.77 
147,366.62 
203, 281.97 
279,874.40 
122,267.19 
145,774.96 
124, 334.86 


610,277.08 

656,472. 48 

720,822.49 

799,848.98 

933, 778.70 
1,125,655. 31 
1,274,996, 35 
1,377,655.95 
1,463,776. 31 
1,595, 267.97 
1,749,638.12 
1,862,918. 74 
1,940,168. 47 
1,977, 302.62 
2,001,333. 78 
2,011,539.94 
2,072, 434,77 
2,211, 333.62 
2,377, 352.81 


620.16 
3,347.89 


1,029,738.24 
1, 221, 572. 38 
1, 328,220.31 
1,427,989. 78 
1,500, 462.83 
1, 690,071.31 
1,809, 204.93 
1,916,632, 55 
1,963, 704.39 
1,990,900.95 
2,011, 766.70 
2,011, 312.98 
2,133, 556.56 
2,289,110.68 
2,465, 594.94 
2,519,155,23 2,492,375.09 

2, 599,087.91 2,559, 121.57 

2,669,556, 37 2,634, 322.14 47,635.45 _ 


2,669,556. 37 


Method of Least Squares 


The cumulative addition and rej 
ment ratios are fitted by the method 
least squares. The function 4 (cum 
tive addition ratios) = a’ + )’x! 
e’x? ..., and the function R (cum 
tive retirement ratios) a +- dx! 
The normal equations 
functions 4 are: 


2,289,110.68 
2,465,594.94 
2,519,155.23 
2,599,087,91 


103, 399.14 
68,706.90 
65,842.28 
53,866. 40 





2, 729,239.54 647,058.54 599,157.16 x2 

Net Retirement Ratio 92.597% 

Salvage Factor 7.403% 

Gross Retirements - 100.000% , . 3 3 
(col. 4) nia’ + b/S(a + c’S(a).... 

a’S(a-) + b’S(a?) + c’S(ax-3) 

a’'S(a~*) + b/S(a-3) + 11.2... = 


the beginning of 1920, the account con- 
tained a balance of $587,375.37, and 
during the twenty-one year period a rea- 
sonable constant growth was maintained 
as evidenced by the figures in Column I 
of Table I, until the balance of the 
Poles and Fixtures account at the end 
of 1941 was $2,669,556.37. 

As a guide to the steps in calculating 
the average depreciation rate by the 
asymptotic method, the following index 
will prove helpful : 


INDEX—DETERMINATION OF DEPRE- 
CIATION BY ASYMPTOTIC METHOD 


Poles and Fixtures Account 


year, average balance, and the net re- 
tirement loss for the year. The aver- 
age balance is determined by adding the 
balance at the beginning of the year to 
the balance at the end of the year, and 
dividing by two. At the bottom of the 
table, the net retirement ratio and the 
salvage factor for the twenty-one year 
cycle are shown. The net retirement 
ratio of the Poles and Fixtures account 
is calculated by dividing the total net 
retirement loss by the total retirements, 
or 92.597 per cent. 

Table II shows the cumulative 
amounts in terms of average balance, 
additions, retirements, addition ratios, 
and retirement ratios. The ratios are 


where n’ is the number of the obsen 
ratios or 21, a’ is the value of the asym 
tote of the addition ratios, and x rep 
sents the years. S(4) is the sum of 
cumulative ratios for twenty-one ye 
S(Ax*) is the sum of the cumulst 
ratios multiplied by the value of x71\¢ 
Either tables can be constructed j 
calculating x" and S(x-") for x nun 
of years, or they can be found in bo 
of specialized mathematical tables. T 
writer constructed a table of x and&i 
for twenty-one years as found in Ap 
dix A. From this table the coeffi 
of the constants a’, b’, and c’ in 
left-hand members of the equation 


TaBLe I—Depreciable Property Additions, 
Retirements, Average Balances, and Net Re- 
tirement Loss by Years for Period 1920-1941. 

TasLe I1—Cumulative Depreciable Addi- 
tions, Retirements and Average Depreciable 
Property Balance. 

TABLE I[I—Analysis of Additions — Com- 
putation of Values for Normal Equations. 

Taste IV—Analysis of Retirements—Com- 
putation of Values for Normal Equations. 

TasBLe V—Analysis of Additions — Solu- 
tion of Normal Equations. 

Taste VI—Analysis of Retirements — So- 
lution of Normal Equations Gross Deprecia- 
tion Rate—Geometric Mean. 

Cuart A—Showing Percent Ratio Addi- 
tions or Retirements to Average Fixed Cap- 
ital Balances by Years. 

CuHart A—Schedule 1. Calculation of Fit- 1,263 
ted Trend for Additions. 1,98 

Cuart A—Schedule 2. Calculation of Fit- oboe 
ted Trend for Retirements. 

APPENDIX A—Table of x-® and Sum x-", 


be found. The construction of Ta 
III and IV is necessary in order tof 
the values of the right-hand member 
the equation; Table III for the com 


not determined for the first year of the 
cycle, because the retirements during 
the first year are negligible and the be- 
ginning balance of the account (usually 


TABLE II—CuMULATIVE DEPRECIABLE ADDITIONS, RE- 
TIREMENTS AND AVERAGE DEPRECIABLE PROPERTY 
BALANCE BY ACCOUNTS FOR THE PeErIop 1920 To 1941 
FOR ELEctTRIC PROPERTIES 
Account ~ Poles end Mixtures 








~~" Caarsla tive 
Average 


Balance 
= ia 


Cumilative 
Retirement 
Ratio 
(6) 


Cumulative 
Addition 
Ratio 
(5) 


Cumulative Cumulative 
Additions Retirements 
(3} (4) 





610,277, 
,743. 


672.0 
2572.08 


959.20 
5,946.93 
13,863.58 
29,570.39 
44,736.70 
55,382.04 
61,440.39 
66,296.97 
85,946.99 
103,266.51 
155,360.92 
175,983.10 
183,625.96 
209,629.38 
237,735.34 
282,402,923 
307,525.87 
355,252.92 
458,642.96 
527,349.36 
592,192.14 
647,958.84 


634,137.98 
685,713.11 
776,742.37 
967,329.55 
1,074, 474.94 
1,276,954.42 
1,389,669.70 
1,49%,385.65 
1,596,399,92 
1,793,437.92 
1,964,565.85 
2,091, 715.65 
39.25 

49.23 


4200, § 
2,249,552.94 


-5413 
+3903 
3112 
2887 
2635 
+2270 
1991 
1770 
1699 
1596 
1476 
+1333 
+1217 
1129 
1038 
1010 
1002 
1017 
20975 
944 
9910 


0047 
~9070 


Analysis of Original Data 


The information gathered in Table I 
is taken from the book accounts with 
the exception of the calculated average 
balance. The table shows the beginning 
balance, yearly additions and _ retire- 311 284,347-¢ 
ments, the balance at the end of the 38448: 291, 


35,448,291. 


29,089,911.55 
22,191,351.3 2,293,715.391 


24,173, 786. 
26,385,119. 


2,441,982.43 
2,644,363.50 
2,924,237.90 
3,046,505.09 
3,192,289.05 


3,716,614.91 
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Taste III—ANALysis oF AppDITIONS—PoLEs AND FIx- 


tel 


Ye oe 


ntion of values for normal equations for 
dditions, and Table IV for retirements. 


an then be completed as follows: 
210000000 a’ + 3.6453586 b’ 


3.6453586 a’ + 1.5984307 b’ VI. 


1.5984307 a’ + 1.2009757 b’ 


TasBLE V—ANALYSIS OF ADDITIONS—POLES AND FIx- TABLE VI 
TURES ACCOUNT SOLUTION OF NORMAL EQUATIONS 
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-0017333 
20012571 
«0012000 
20010889 
«0012600 
-0011273 
0009500 
»C008923 
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TABLE IV—ANALYSIS OF RETIREMENTS—POLES AND 
Fixtures COMPUTATION OF VALUES FOR NORMAL 
EQUATIONS 








TURES COMPUTATION OF VALUE FOR NoRMAL 
EQUATIONS 
a R 
Cumlative Cumaletive 
Addition Retirement 
Ratio : Ax -} Ax - 2 Ax - 
(2) 3) (4) (5) (1) (2 
5413 5413000 + 8413000 «5413000 2 0047 
3993 1951500 ~0975750 ~0487875 2 0070 
3112 1937333 0345778 0115260 5 0106 
2887 29721750 0180438 20045109 4 0120 
27635 ~0527C00C 9105400 0021080 © 0114 
2270 0378233 0063956 0010509 6 0104 
-1991 0284429 ~0940633 ~0005895 ? 0088 
1770 0221250 ~0027656 20003457 8 .C096 
.1599 .0188778 ~0020975 0002331 9 .c098 
1596 «0159600 -0015960 «0001596 10 0126 
1476 29134182 9012198 0001109 11 0124 
21333 -0111083 0009257 0009771 12 C114 
21217 .0093615 0007201 -0000554 13 0116 
1120 0080090 0905714 0000408 14 C118 
1023 20069200 9004613 0000308 15 C128 
1010 9063125 20003945 «0000247 16 0127 
~1002 0088941 + 9003467 22000204 17 0135 
1917 9056500 9003139 209000174 18 .0160 
02975 29051316 20002701 ~0000142 19 .0169 
0944 ~0047200 20002360 -0000118 20 20175 
0043333 «0002063 
Suss 2.93189 1.1691468 «7245304 «6110155 Totals 22513 


20333073 


20103434 





+ 1.2009757 c’ = 1.1691468 
sant signees Dee Pt os is found below Table V. 





al r cl Col, 4 Col. 5 Col, 6 s A 
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The solution of the normal equations 
for the addition ratios is found in Table 
+ 1.5984307 c’ = 3.9318000 VV, and for the retirement ratios in Table 
The explanation of solving the 
normal equations for the addition ratios 








(The third equation can be omitted in 
solving for a’ because of the insig- 
The normal equations for function 4 nificance of the coefficient values.) 


is found to 


asymptote of 
(Table VI) is .0138. 
the limiting values of these two cumula- 
tive ratios are approximately 10 per cent 
and 1.4 per cent respectively when x 


Determination of Depreciation Rate 


The asymptote of the addition ratios 


be .0997, whereas the 


the retirement ratios 


In other words, 


approaches infinity. The necessary data 


d 





c 














ANALYSIS OF RETIREMENTS—POLES AND 
Fixtures ACCOUNT SOLUTION OF NORMAL EQUATIONS 








21,0000000  3.6453586 3.9318000 I 21.0900000 3.6453586 +2513000 
3.6453586 1,5984307 1.1691468 II 3.6453586 1.5984367 2C333073 
1,0000000 = 1735883 -0476190 .1872284 111 1.0009900 -1735883 .0476190 -0119666 
~0000000 4384837 2743214 23207220 Iv 1.C000000 - 4384837 -2743214 20091369 
=.2648954 20476190 =.2743214 =.1334936 v -- 2648954 -0476190 -.2743214 -0028297 
=.1797653_1.0355584 539484 Wi =21797653 1. 0855584 010 
§.7607494 1.0000000 22743214 1.0785769 VII 5. 7607494 1.0900090 2743214 ~0689370 
2.2805859 1.0099000 ~6256136 -7314341 VIII 2.2805859 1.000090 6256136 ~0208375 
3.4801635 02743214 9 =, €256136 2471428 Ix 3.4801635 +2743214 = =. 6256136 -0480995 
20788243 —= 1797655 20997490 x -9788243 =-1797655 01382 


Use al = .0997 


Explanation of Table 5 





APPENDIX A 


Use a= .C138210 
































| 
+ 21.0000000 a! + 3,6453586 b! + 1.5984307 cl = 3.9318000 7 x7 & Sum x7 
Insert coefficients of al and bl on line I (Omit c1). | Zable of 
| 
3.6453586 al + 1,5984307 bl + 1.2009757 cl = 1.1691468 | 2 3 
Insert coefficients of al an¢ b! on line II (Omit cl). ; 2 x x i x= Sun 
1,5984307 al + 1,2009757 bl. 2 ww ee ee ee ss 
Omit third normel ecuation. 1 1.2000000 1.C000000 1.C000000 1.C000000 4.0000000 
2 1.0000090 »£000990 22500000 21250000 1.€750000 
Insert reciproce] of (al line I) in Column 4, Multiply coefficients in | 3 1.9000000 2333333 61121111 0370370 1.4814814 
equation I by reciprocal. Enter procucts in al, bl, and S$ columns 4 10007070 “3500000 .0625000 0156250 1.2281250 
respectively on line III. . 10000000 “2000000 .0400000 ~CO80000 1.2480000 
§ ° . > 0 
Insert reciprocal of (b! line I) in column 5, Multiply coefficients in | 4 1.C000000 1666667 20277777 -0046296 ge ret 
equation II by reciprocal, Enter products in al, bl, and S$ columns | 7 1,0090000 .1428571 20204081 -0029154 1.166180? 
respectively on line IV, | 8 1.0200000 .1250000 .0156250 .C019531 1.1425781 
Sad 2 9 1.0000000 e1111111 20123456 20013717 1.1248285 
+ Subtract line IV from line III. Explanation: Zero is subtracted from | 10 10000000 1000900 “0100000 “ea10000 1.1110000 
Teciprocal in Col. 4 and reciprocal is subtracted from zero in Col. 5. > x eaten . 2 612 99248 
(Thus Co hi 1.0000000 0909090 ~C082644 20007512 1.C¢9 
us Sol. 5 line V is a minus quantity.) 200909000 . 
12 1.000000 .C833333 0069444 0005787 1.0908564 
» Divide columns 4, 5, and $ by bl, entering quotients on line VI. “13 1,00900900 0769230 20089171 9004551 1.0832953 
Quotient in Col. 5 is cofactor of pI, 14 1,.0000000 0714285 0051020 0003644 1.C768950 
Quotient in Col. S is the welue of the dl constant. 15 1.0000000 0666666 -0044444 9002962 1,0714074 
+ Enter reciprocal of (b! line I) in Col. 4 of line VII, Multiply 16 1.C000000 -C625000 -0039062 -0002441 1.0886808 
coefficients in line I by reciprocel and enter in Columns a}, pb, ence S. i 4? 1.0009000 0588235 0034602 0002035 20624872 
| 18 1.0000000 -0555555 -CO30864 -0001714 1.C588134 
» Enter reciprocal of (b line 11) in Col. 5. Multiply coefficients in 19 1.0000000 .C526315 .C0277C .C001457 1.0555474 
line Il by reciprocal and enter in columns al, dl, and S. 20 10000000 "0500000 0025000 .0001250 1.C526258 
pe “ 99 
Subtract line PIII from line VII, See explenetion of line V above, 21 1.0000000 20476190 0022675 +C001079 10499945 
» Divide Columns 4, 5, and S$ by al, entering quotients on line X, 
Quotient in Col. 4 ie cofactor of al, Sums 21.0000000 3.6458586 1.£984307 1.2009757 27.4447651 
Quotient in Col, S$ is the walue of the al constant or asymptote. Le Se as ae 
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are now obtained for the determination Line VI in Table V; the value of 6 ever, that & is a minus 
of the depreciation rate and the calcula- constant is found in the similar column (—.01068). 
tion of the fitted trends for the addition of Line VI in Table VI. Note, how- (Continued on page 89) 
and retirement ratios. 

The depreciation rate is determined CuHart A—SEE TABLeEs BELOW 
by finding the geometric mean of the 
two asymptotes as follows: 


d Yaad 
Substituting: 
/(.0138) (.0997) 
VY 00137586 
= .03709 or 3.71% 

(Gross) 
Net retirement ratio = .92597 or 92.597% 

(See Table I) 
Net depreciation rate = .0371 x .92597 = 

.03435 or 3.44% 

The final step in the study is to cal- 
culate the fitted trends for the addition 
and retirement ratios and to plot them 
on Chart A with the actual trends. Two 
schedules are made to plot the fitted 
trends for m number of years. The func- 
tion of the curve for the addition ratios 
is 
Az=a’ +0’ 
and for the retirement ratios 
R =a + b=. 


The values of 4 and R are found in 
two schedules which are compiled below. 
After the points are determined for each 
year they are plotted on Chart A, to- 
gether with the geometric mean (gross 
depreciation rate) of the two asymp- 
totes. The value of &’ constant is the 
quotient found in the last column of 
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Chart A (Schedule 1) Chart A (Schedule 2) 


Calculation of Fitted Trend for Additions Calculation of Fitted Trend for Retirements 


Function: A = al + » x -1 Function: R =a + dx} 





A = .0997 + .5039 x “> | = .C138 - .01068 x72 


Is 


vl xl phe x uct 


is 


1.00000 +5309 
-50000 +2520 
233333 +1680 
«25000 -1260 
+20000 - 1008 
+ 16667 - 0840 
-14285 -0720 


-.01068 1.0000 -.01068 
-.01068 - 50000 -.00534 
-.01068 +33333 -.00356 
-.01068 -25000 -.C0267 
-.01068 -20000 -.00214 
-.01068 -16667 -.00178 
-.01068 .14285 -.C0153 
-12500 0630 -.01068 -12500 -.00134 
«12322 .0560 -.01068 942222 -.00119 
-10000 -0504 -.01068 .10000 -.00107 
.09090 .0458 -.01068 -09090 -.60097 
08333 .C420 -.01068 -C8333 -.CO0089 
.07692 .0388 -.C1068 .07692 -.00082 
.07142 0360 -.C1068 .07142 -.00076 
.06667 -0336 -.C1068 -06667 -.C0071 
-C6250 .0315 -.01068 -06250 -.C0067 
-05882 -0296 -.01068 .C5882 -.09963 
-C5556 .0280 -.91068 . C5555 -.00059 
.05263 .0265 -.91068 .05263 -.00056 
.C5000 .0252 -.91068 .05900 -.00053 
.04762 -0240 0 -.01068 .04762 -.00051 


OONAALANY 
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C0312 
00846 
01024 
01113 
01166 
01202 
01227 
01246 
01261 
01273 
01283 
01291 
01298 
01304 
01309 
01313 
01317 
01321 
01324 
©1327 
01229 
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Lively Interest in Current Problems Marks Meeting 
Committee 


of Transmission & Distribution 


NE of the best attended meetings 

of the Transmission & Distribu- 

Committee in recent years was held 

the William Penn Hotel in Pitts- 

Feb. 11 and 12. There was a 

of 145, most of whom were 

of the committee .or represen- 

of electric light and power com- 

A very active interest in the 

of the committee was in evidence 

t the entire meeting and a 

than usual amount of time was 

to informal discussions on sub- 

of current interest and importance 
operating companies. 

The forenoon of the first day was de- 

to a discussion of subjects related 

underground systems, under the 


ship of Mr. T. G. Hierony- 


Mr. E. W. Oéesterreich of the Du- 
Light Company presented a 
report on War Loading of 


Doctor R. J. Wiseman, Chief Engi- 
of The Okonite Company, reported 
a group of nine papers which were 
at a Cable Conference held 

the auspices of the A.I.E.E. Tech- 
meeting in January. The papers 
with the emergency loading of 


mission and Distribution Committee in Session at Pittsburgh — 


E. V. Sayles, Chairman 


power cable and the effects resulting 
therefrom. It appears that some power 
companies have set up emergency tem- 
peratures 10 to 15 deg. C. above the nor- 
mal operating temperatures without find- 
ing, to date, any excessive increase in 
failure rate, although one company did 
report a very large increase in failure 
rate as a result of the emergency load- 
ing on 13 kv and 69 kv cables over a 
period of two years. The failures were 
all confined to sheath damage due to the 
movement of the cables. It is planned 
to have all the papers combined into one 
binder for distribution by A.I.E.E. 

In making a progress report for the 
Subcommittee on Non-Oil-Filled Trans- 
formers, Mr. M. W. Ghen of the Du- 
quesne Light Company said that in re- 
cent contacts with manufacturers there 
was no indication of a radical change in 
the non-inflammable liquid-filled and dry 
type of equipment except that the trend 
seems to be toward welding covers and 
eliminating, as much as possible, gaskets 
which appeared to be giving considerable 
trouble on this type of equipment. The 
same trend has been followed by some 
companies in the specifications for oil- 
filled equipment. He said that most of 
the use by utilities of non-inflammable, 


Luncheon meeting. 


liquid filled and dry type equipment is 
still for station equipment rather than 
for distribution purposes, large numbers 
of both types being sold to manufactur- 
ing concerns for use in plants where fire 
hazards are a factor. 

In a discussion of Dielectric Strength 
as Related to Time, Mr. R. W. Atkin- 
son of the General Cable Corporation 
said that tests have been made which 
show strikingly the fallacy of the usual 
method of evaluating the voltage “‘break- 
down” of cable samples. Tests on two 
samples were made at relatively low 
stress, but well within accepted limits, 
and extended for a very long time. With 
the accepted method of evaluation, these 
tests correspond to an “equivalent” 
stress of over 1100 volts per mil for one 
hour. Adjacent samples tested at a con- 
siderably higher voltage for much 
shorter time—but still within the range 
of practice—gave “equivalent” values of 
about 570 volts per mil. It is apparent 
that the accepted evaluation practice 
does not give a true correlation of 
“breakdown” tests. 

While the conclusion is accentuated in 
this case by the fact that the long-time 
strength of these cables considerably ex- 
ceeds any values previously reported even 


Despite the Table Cloths this is not a Dinner or 
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for laboratory made cable models, the 
results serve the more effectively to em- 
phasize the conclusion that dielectric 
tests can be properly compared only if 
actually of comparable duration. 

Mr. A. Bodicky of the Union Electric 
Company presented a final report on 
A.C. Network Operation for the years 
1938, 1939 and 1940. This will be 
available as a printed publication as a 
report of the Transmission & Distribu- 
tion Committee within the next few 
weeks. 

An interesting paper on A Short Cut 
to Emergency Cable Ratings was pre- 
sented by Mr. N. B. Walsh of the Du- 
quesne Light Company. Mr. Walsh ex- 
plained that one of the major problems 
confronting an operator who has had no 
occasion to be concerned about emer- 
gency capacities is that of arriving at a 
satisfactory method for determining de- 
pendable ratings within the limits of 
copper temperature that is safe for the 
conductor during an emergency. He re- 


viewed briefly the fundamental relation- 
ships governing the calculations of emer- 
gency ratings and suggested a short cut 
whereby these ratings may be secured 
with greater ease and speed. 

The remainder of this session of the 
Underground Group was devoted to a 


Round Table discussion of the following 
subjects: 


(a) Reducing Inventories of Cable 

(b) Methods Employed in Wholesale Re- 
moval of Cable for Re-use 

(c) Reducing the Use of Tin in Joints 

(d) Lead Burning Joints and Repairs 

(e) Location and Repair of Sheath Breaks 
without Removal of Cable 

(f) Mixing Cable Oils of Different Types 
and Manufacturers 

(g) Experience with Oil Impregnated 
Paper Tape and Vacuum Treated Varnish 
Cambric for Splices 

(h) Corrosion Problems 


The afternoon session dealt with sub- 
jects concerning overhead transmission 
systems, including the running of an in- 
teresting motion picture film which 
showed the construction of a 230-kv 
wood pole transmission line in New 
York State. The construction of this 
line out by the United 
States Engineers Office and was built in 
1942. It is approximately 160 miles in 
length and is H-frame wood pole con- 
struction throughout. 

Another short but interesting motion 
picture film showed the effects of an ice 
storm in southern Canada during De- 
cember of 1942. This storm was said 
to have been the worst that has occurred 
in that territory in the past 50 years. 

Mr. W. C. Schmidt, of The Com- 


monwealth & Southern Corporation, pre- 


was carried 
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sented a valuable paper describing some 
features of wood H-frame design. Mak- 
ing liberal use of lantern slides, Mr. 
Schmidt described the general outlines of 
a series of H-frames used since 1939. 
Impulse insulation levels and over-all 
mechanical strengths of the structures 
were covered in the paper. A series of 
full scale tests were described which 
were made to obtain comparative 
strength data on double plank crossarms 
using wood filler blocks or conventional 
steel fittings. 

The paper also described certain de- 
sign details which were of particular in- 
terest. Among these were a description 
of a wood plank pole shoe used to take 
care of uplift and compressive forces on 
angle structures and a new method of 
attaching high strength guys to poles, 
making use of standard timber connec- 
tors. Details were given of the type of 
sectional ground rods and ground rod 
couplings used in the effort to reduce 
footing resistance to the required mini- 
The driven to great 
depths and it was stated that the aver- 
age depth for many lines is in the order 
of 60 feet with maximums ranging from 
175 to 200 feet. 

Considerable emphasis was placed on 
the importance of proper basic data in 
the design of important wood structures, 
and several curves of the strength of 
bolted joints in wood were described to 
illustrate the point. 


mum. rods are 


Practically all of the forenoon session 
on Feb. 12 was taken up with a discus- 
sion of Current Carrying Capacity of 
Overhead Conductors. Mr. H. P. 
Seelye, Detroit Edison Company, ex- 
plained that at the October 1942 meet- 
ing of the committee, the subject of the 
allowable current on overhead line con- 
ductors was discussed in several short 
papers. Subsequently, a ,subcommittee 
was appointed to collect all such avail- 
able information and prepare a report. 
This work has been carried on to a point 
where it is expected that a report can 
be published within the next few weeks. 

The subject has been approached from 
three general aspects— 

1. The temperature which 
for the wire 

(a) To 
strength 
(b) To avoid damage to the covering, 
if any 
(c) To maintain sufficient clearances 
under which the. critical 


is permissible 


avoid ‘too great reduction in 


2. Conditions 


load occurs 
(a) Ambient temperature, 
other weather conditions 
(b) Frequency and duration of the 
critical load 
3. Load current 


wind, and 


which will produce the 
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permissible temperature under the 
conditions. 

Data have been collected from ay 
ber of authorities on the annealing q 
acteristics of copper, that is the rely; 
between temperature of heating, q 
tion of temperature and loss of strep 
This characteristic is affected by sey 
conditions. The percentage of g 
contained, the percentage of oxygen, 
the amount of cold working of the m 
seem to have appreciable effect and a 
able data on their relative influence y 
be given. 

The effect of weather condition; 
wire temperature is, of course, a mj 
factor. These conditions vary withé 
ferent localities but certain method 
collecting and exhibiting data have} 
worked out. The choice of the valy 
temperature and wind under which 
critical load is assumed to occur wil 
influenced considerably by the prob 
frequency and duration of that load. 
probability of coincidence of the |g 
with the worst weather conditions j 
be much smaller for an occasional em 
gency load than for a regular day-to; 
load. 


i 
} 


Various formulae for calculating 
load current in a wire which will» 
duce a certain temperature under an 
sumed ambient temperature and 1 
have been compared. Working cha 
have been prepared by which this ca 
lation can be easily carried out. Th 
have been checked by test data which 
available. 

While complete data on the subj 
of current rating of overhead conduct 
is not available, it is believed that 
port can be issued which will allows 
stantially correct values to be obtaitt 
The urgency of the need for these 
makes it advisable to publish the re 
as soon as possible witheut waiting! 
more complete studies and tests. 

Mr. A. L. Malmstrom also of the 
troit Edison Company followed } 
Seelye with a discussion supplement 
some of the points that Mr. Seelye 
presented. He said that there are4 
some discrepancies in this study andt 
a number of factors, such as intermitt 
heating, effect of sun temperatures, 
ference between bare and covered ¥ 
effect of impurities in the copper ¢& 
of joints and clamps, and the limi 
temperatures on covered wire have! 


yet been investigated. He observed tam 


thus far not much had been done 
other materials, altho 
available 


conducting 
information 
Composite conductors suet 


some 


ACSR. 


was 
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CSR and Copperweld offer complex 
nditions but as the committee is in 
4 of such information as it can get 
wmediately, it is hoped that all avail- 
ie data can be brought together and 
blished in some form within the next 
w weeks. 
Mr. L. R. Gaty, Philadelphia Elec- 
ic Company, said that additional tests 
clamp heating had just been com- 
eted by his company. Tests made in 
033 on a 2/0 copper conductor, a dead- 
nd clamp and a suspension clamp 
howed that both types of clamp were 
pnsistently cooler than the conductor 
all currents up to 600 amperes. This 
as confirmed by the 1943 tests and re- 
oves the doubt about local magnetic 
ating causing conductor distress at the 
amps. An analysis of local weather 
reau data is desirable before final con- 
There 
e very few hours per year when high 
bient temperature and still air occur 
bgether. Such data will permit high 
ntings without danger of conductor 
amage. 
Mr. Gaty pointed out that much of 
e material on conductor rating merely 
tablished the ceiling as in most cases 
mitations of other equipment or of 
pltage regulation did not permit con- 
ctor loading to reach its maximum 
ating. 
Mr. L. M. Olmsted, Duquesne Light 
ompany, said that in an investigation 
dertaken for his company several 
ears ago he had obtained experience and 
boratory data of considerable value in 
heeting certain operating conditions. 
he difference between medium hard- 
rawn and hard-drawn copper was in- 
estigated and considerable attention 
iven to temperature effect on conductor 
amps. It was found that some types 
f clamps had not been adequate for 
prrying high currents, although others 
ad given satisfactory results. In sev- 
al instances the data obtained con- 
tmed that presented by Mr. Seelye. 
A progress report was presented for 
fr. A. E. Silver, Chairman of the EEI 
presentatives on the EEI-NEMA 
int Committee on Standards For Dis- 
ibution Transformers, which outlined 
€ consideration given to this subject 
nce the last meeting and mentioning the 
ork which lies before the committee to 
0. A request was repeated for ex- 
rience in the use of standard trans- 


prmers, in particular any further sub- 


antial problems encountered in direct 


ole mounting where crossarms are pres- 
t. 
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Several members discussed the plans 
now under way for listing excess mate- 
rials and equipment and for the func- 
tioning of such organization as may be 
in charge of this activity. All expressed 
a desire to cooperate in every way pos- 
sible with such agencies as may under- 
take this work in the interest of promot- 
ing the war effort. 

An announcement was made of the 
forthcoming Specification TD-51—1942 
for Low and Medium Voltage Pin-Type 
Lime Glass Insulators, which has been 
in the course of preparation by a joint 
committee consisting of representatives 
of the Edison Electric Institute and Glass 
Manufacturers. This specification will 
supersede TD-51—1937 in part (glass 
insulator portion) and TD-71—1937 in 
part (pin cavity and gage for glass in- 
sulators). This is now in page proof 
form and is expected to be available for 
distribution within the near future. 

The afternoon session was presided 
over by Mr. G. H. Fiedler, Chairman 
of the Overhead Distribution Group. 
Mr. Fiedler opened the session with a 
discussion on transformer and line fuse 
failures, pointing out that one of the 
things that utilities can do during these 
times when material is scarce, is to re- 
view the distribution system to minimize 
fuse blowing. He pointed out that every 
blown fuse requires man hours of trans- 
portation in addition to the time that 
may be lost through service interruption 
to industrial plants. As one of the 
prime causes of fuse blowing is lightning, 
protection from this source of trouble is 
important to preserve existing equip- 
ment and minimize the demands for re- 
pairs and replacement. Mr. Fiedler said 
that this program had been carried on 
extensively in his system through 1942 
and will be continued, as it has been 
shown to reduce interruptions and mini- 
mize travel. 

Mr. H. L. Lowe, Ebasco Services 
Inc., discussed the subject of preventing 
transformer line fuse failures. He of- 
fered several suggestions helpful in 
minimizing fuse failures and gave per- 
formance data on overhead distribution 
transformers covering the past several 
years. 

Several members discussed the prob- 
lems arising from interconnection with 
industrial plants under the War Produc- 
tion Board Order No. L-94. 

Mr. O. K. Cornell, Buffalo Niagara 
Electric Corporation, reported the prog- 


ress made by the Joint EEI-NEMA 


Committee on Street Lighting Stand- 
ards. This standard has been distributed 
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for comment and on the basis of sugges- 
tions received has been revised prior to 
a second distribution. Mr. Cornell out- 
lined the various details that had been 
changed and expressed the hope that this 
would receive general approval for use 
in the industry. He also explained that 
this is not necessarily intended to meet 
the conditions that have arisen due to 
the war situation, but was undertaken 
several years ago with a view to simplify- 
ing the equipment and material that is 
necessary to hold in stock in order to 
maintain and operate street lighting 
equipment. 

Mr. J. H. Milbyer, Buffalo Niagara 
& Eastern Power Corp., discussed 
ground line preservation of wood poles. 
In 1938 his company decided to inspect 
and treat all the untreated poles in the 
Buffalo district. All of the actual work 
had been let out on contract, with the 
company supplying the material and 
making the pole inspections. From the 
results obtained thus far it is believed 
that treatment has given desired results. 
Evidence shows that at least six years of 
prolonged life per treatment can be ex- 
pected. 

. Mr. A. S. Anderson, Ebasco Services 
Inc., gave a brief discussion on the mid- 
point grounding of series street lighting 
circuits. According to Mr. Anderson, 
this practice has the following advan- 
tages: 

(a) In case of open circuit, quick restora- 
tion of service to about half of the circuit. 
This restoration may be done manually or 
automatically at a convenient point in the 
supply. 

(b) Ease of location of ground and open 
circuit faults. 

(c) Reduced hazard to life in case of 
contact with other grounded neutral supply 
circuits of higher voltage. 

(d) Reduction in lamp burnouts due to 
grounding faults. 

(e) Reduced lamp burnouts, due to con- 
tact or crosses with primary circuits. 

(f) Reduction in potential stress to 

ground under normal operation and fault 
conditions which result in fewer insulation 
failures. 
Mr. Anderson explained that his pur- 
pose in giving this discussion was to 
solicit descriptions of experience on the 
subject of mid-point grounding and also 
a kindred subject which has been sug- 
gested, namely “The Common Neutral 
As A Return for Series Circuits.” 

Chairman Sayles said that it was with 
deep regret that he announced the recent 
death of Mr. Nicholas Stahl who had 
been a member of this committee since 
the committee was formed. A resolu- 
tion on Mr. Stahl’s death was read and 
unanimously adopted. It appears on page 


84. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR AIR RAID WARDENS 
Relating to 
EMERGENCY CONDITIONS IN STREETS 
Affecting 
ELECTRIC SERVICE FACILITIES 


The following suggestions have been prepared by the Accident Prevention 
Committee, Edison Electric Institute, for use by Air Raid Wardens who 
are not technically trained or who have not had previous experience in the 
handling of electric service facilities. They have been submitted to the Office 
of Civilian Defense with a recommendation for publication by the O.C.D. 


PART I — GENERAL 


Electric wires or cables which have fallen to the ground 
or are hanging within reach of pedestrians or traffic as a 
result of damage to electric systems by air raid bombings, 
or from other causes, should not be approached by anyone 
not specially trained to handle such wires or cables, except 
under conditions of extreme emergency. It must always 
be assumed that such wires or cables are “live” in which 
case they are dangerous and should be approached only 
in accordance with the precautionary measures as set forth 
in the following paragraphs. The voltage of the wire or 
cable cannot be determined by its size or other external 
characteristics and only duly authorized employees of the 
electric power company will know what the voltage is. 
Even so it must be remembered that low voltage shocks, 
such as can be received from an ordinary house circuit, 
can cause death under certain conditions and such condi- 
tions may be present unknown to you. In other words, 
TAKE NOTHING FOR GRANTED. 

Should electric wires fall or wires or cables be broken 
and lay in exposed position, observe the following: 


Keep everyone, including yourself, well in the clear. 
See that such fallen wires or cables or damaged poles 
are carefully guarded by means of rope or barricade, 
until utility repair crew arrives. Divert traffic if 
necessary. 

Report conditions found to your control center immedi- 
ately. 

Stay on the ground. Never attempt to climb poles, 
towers or structures to investigate electrical incidents, 
to clear live wires or to extinguish electrical fires. 
Keep in the clear and wait for utility repair crews. 

Treat all wires as live and dangerous. Telephone, tele- 
graph, police and fire alarm systems or other low voltage 
wires may be crossed up with high voltage wires at or 
near the scene of the incident. Remember, also, that if 
metal or any other material that is a conductor of elec- 
tricity comes in contact with an electric power wire it 
may become energized at the voltage of the power wire. 

Wet ground is especially dangerous. Live wires lving 
in water or on wet surfaces may energize the surrounding 
ground or pavement. It is necessary under such conditions 
to stay even further away from the point of damage than 
under ordinary dry conditions. Remember water is a good 
conductor of electricity. For this reason do not use a fire 
hose or water hose fire extinguisher on or near live wires 
to extinguish fires. 

Beware of the amateur electrician or other unauthorized 
person who offers his services in clearing the street of 
live wires. Unless help is necessary, allow no one to 
handle such equipment except an authorized utility com- 
pany repair man. 


PART II — CLEARANCE AND RESCUE METHODS 


There may be occurrences which will require definite 
action by the warden when it would be out of the question 
to wait for the utility repair crew or to have the power 





shut off. For example, in severe raids utilities might find 
themselves short of personnel or be unable to reach the 
scene of trouble in order to clear all wires which have 
fallen. It may be that a fallen wire will interfere with 
vital traffic or be in a position dangerous to life and prop- 
erty. In such extreme emergency, wires can be moved out 
of harm’s way by the use of a long dry stick, dry board, 
dry rope, dry clothing or other material which will not 
conduct electricity. If possible stand on a dry board in 
addition to using any of the above means. 

Any attempt to rescue a person from contact with a live 
wire by one who is inexperienced in such matters is ex- 
tremely hazardous. Great care must be exercised other- 
wise the rescuer may become a second victim of the acci- 
dent. You must not touch any part of the victim’s body 
until he has been freed from contact with the live wire. 
Do not touch any wire with your hands or body. The 
rubber or braid coverings of such wires should not be 
depended upon for protection. Of course, if the power can 
be shut off or the wire (on both sides of victim, if con- 
tinuous) can be cut or broken immediately at the scene of 
the accident, this should be done before rescue is attempted. 

It may be possible under some conditions to free a victim 
by pulling on the victim’s clothing, if dry, such as coat, 
skirt, etc. When dry clothing is used to effect the rescue, 
as many thicknesses or as much length of such clothing as 
possible should be interposed between the victim’s body 
and the rescuer. Linemen’s rubber gloves are used by 
workers in the electric industry to handle some classes of 
live wires, but conditions under which they are used nor- 
mally are carefully controlled. In the hands of inexperi- 
enced persons, under conditions likely to accompany air 
raids, they may not afford complete protection, though no 
doubt they would aid in performing a rescue safely. 

Finally, it must be remembered that it is not possible 
to suggest any one method of rescue which is safe and 
fool-proof under all circumstances. It is only through spe- 
cial training, the use of adequate equipment and the exer- 
cise of great care that a rescuer may be assured of safety 
from electric shock. 

In any case of electric shock, after the victim has been 
freed of the live wire, give artificial respiration as quickly 
as possible through the use of the prone pressure method 
as described in your Red Cross First Aid Manual, and 
call for medical aid. 


SUMMARY 


To summarize clearance and rescue methods: 


Keep persons away from wire until arrival of repair 
crew or until the condition is properly guarded. 


Have current shut off if possible or otherwise break 
the circuit to the victim. 


If necessary to remove any wire or a victim from any 
live wire, use non-conducting material and keep clear of 
contact with wire or victim until freed. 


Give artificial respiration to the victim immediately 
after removal from the wire. 
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Accident Prevention Committee Holds Winter Meeting 
Air Raid Warden Suggestions Submitted to OCD 


HE winter meeting of the Accident 
Prevention Committee was held at 
Gibson Hotel in Cincinnati, Feb- 
try Sand 9, 1943. This meeting was 
| attended, although some of the 
mbers of the committee were pre- 
hted from attending on account of ill- 


s. 

{r, Campbell reported on the collec- 
of employees accident statistics for 
#] and the plans under way for ob- 
ing these data for 1942. He said 
t the 1941 data had been compiled 
1 published as a report of the Acci- 
nt Prevention Committee under date 
December, 1942. It is designated as 
| Publication J9 and is a compilation 
he data covering approximately 270,- 
) employees. 6,476 disabling injuries 
re reported with an exposure of 541,- 
),000 man hours. The frequency for 
entire industry being 11.95 and the 
rity 1.98. 

hese data were collected in accord- 
¢ with the method prescribed in the 
herican Standard Z16.1 — 1937, 
fethod of Compiling Industrial In- 
y Rates.” Prior to 1941 the Edison 
ctric Institute and the National Elec- 
Light Association had collected ac- 
ent statistics on the basis of the actual 
ys lost per hundred employees per 
tr, the lost time accidents per hun- 
d employees per year and the fatal- 
s per thousand employees per year. 
ident data had been collected on these 
s since 1923, the ratios being as in- 
ed on trend chart published on page 
in the February issue of the BULLE- 


ome discussions have been held with 
National Safety Council with a view 
the statistics collected by the Edison 
ctric Institute being furnished to the 
tional Safety Council so that the lat- 
would not need to undertake the col- 
ion of this information. Mr. Camp- 
said that last December arrange- 
ts were concluded whereby this 
ld be done and that the matter had 
n referred to the proper authorities 
he National Safety Council and to 

Accident Prevention Committee 
te it had received approval by both 
ups. He also noted that the forms 


George S. Diehl, Chairman 


for collecting the 1942 statistics had 
been mailed and that a number of re- 
plies had been received. 

In connection with this discussion it 
was pointed out that the reports which 
had been received on the fatalities in 
1941 should be of considerable value and 
interest and it was decided that these 
should be referred to Mr. D. C. Stew- 
art to analyze for the committee. 

Mr. Gliddon of E. D. Bullard Com- 
pany explained the Rubber Lung, which 
is a device, as he said, to give the other 
half of the Schafer method of resusci- 
tation, the idea being that although ex- 
halation is compelled by the Schafer 
method, inhalation depends upon body 
resiliency. The Rubber Lung compels 
both exhalation and inhalation, the com- 
pelled inhalation being the object of this 
equipment. 

There was some discussion regarding 
the need for immediate application of 
Schafer or pole top resuscitation and he 
brought out that upon arrival the use of 
the Rubber Lung was an accessory to 
those methods and should in no way in- 
terfere with the training or use of the 
technique of the Schafer or pole top 
methods. 

Mr. Gliddon indicated that he in- 
tended to bring this equipment to the 
attention of recognized authorities on 
resuscitation. 

The Subcommittee on the Safety 
Merit Award, of which Mr. E. J. Kreh 
presented the certificate 
which will be used for the award. This 
was approved by the Accident Preven- 
tion Committee and the Subcommittee 
was authorized to proceed as promptly 
as possible to make the certificates avail- 
able for the recognition of safety records 
already reported to the Institute. Fur- 
ther information on the award will ap- 
pear in an early issue of the BULLETIN. 

Mr. Stewart discussed the “Suegested 
Method for Collecting Data on Acci- 
dents” which had been mailed to the 
members of the committee under date of 
Tanuary 27 for comment and discussion. 
The method suggested by Mr. Stewart 
is the result of a great deal of discussion 
that has taken place during the past two 
years on the -lassification of accidents. 


is chairman, 


It has been found that none of the meth- 
ods tried thus far are satisfactory for 
our purpose and hence Mr. Stewart’s 
efforts to get a classification code that 
is more suitable. Mr. Stewart said that 
after reviewing all previous efforts and 
carefully studying the criticisms that 
have been made, he was convinced that 
any plan which would enlist the cooper- 
ation of all committee members and 
others who might be interested in con- 
tributing data, a condition essential to 
obtaining the desired wide coverage, 
must meet the following conditions: 

(a) The data called for must be simple, 
easily compiled and it must require very few 
man hours to prepare. 

(b) The report must call only for facts 
established by the known events associated 
with the accident. These facts should be 
capable of being stated in such a way that 
they will mean exactly the same thing to the 
person studying and summarizing the report 
as they did to the person making the report. 

Following a discussion by several 
members of the committee it was moved, 
seconded and carried that the committee 
proceed with the collection of data on 
accidents in accordance with the plan 
proposed by Mr. Stewart. 

Mr. W. T. Rogers of Ebasco Ser- 
vices reported that the Suggestions for 
Air Raid Wardens, undertaken by the 
Committee, and completed since the last 
meeting had been sent to the Office of 
Civilian Defense with the recommenda- 
tion that they be published with the view 
of making the suggestions of maximum 
usefulness to persons who ordinarily 
would not have had previous experience 
with electric facilities. These sugges- 
tions are reproduced on the adjoining 
page. 

Mr. R. M. Godwin was unable to be 
present at the meeting but he had ad- 
vised that the situation concerning line- 
men’s rubber protective equipment had 
undergone little if any change since the 
committee met last October. Gloves, 
line hose, blankets, sleeves, cable band- 
ages, cable end test caps and separators 
and insulating stools are still on the War 
Production Board’s list of products for 
which rubber may be used. The alloca- 
tions thus far have been sufficient to 
cover the demand for these products and 
there is nothing to indicate that reduc- 
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tions in the amount of rubber for such 
equipment are contemplated. However, 
all were urged to conserve stocks now 
on hand and keep rubber protective 
equipment in a good state of repair to 
reduce to a minimum the amount of 
new rubber that will be necessary for 
the use of linemen’s rubber protective 
equipment in the industry. 

Mr. H. H. Berman, Consolidated 
Gas, Electric Light & Power Co. of 
Baltimore, notified that he had conferred 
with representatives of the manufactur- 
ers of linemen’s climbers at considerable 
length and had inspected the design of 
gaffs as these are received on new climb- 
ers. There appears to be no important 
difference between the gaffs of the two 
manufacturers which Mr. Berman had 
examined and in his opinion both are 
safe. It is only when the gaffs have been 
in service for a considerable time and 
linemen find it necessary to resharpen 
them that safety may be impaired. Mr. 
Berman requested that the members of 
the committee supply him with the num- 
ber of cut-out accidents they had had, 
the type of gage used in inspecting gaffs, 
the type of file used in sharpening, who 
is required to sharpen gaffs and what the 
general experience has been. 

There was considerable discussion 
concerning the article by W. T. Rogers 
entitled, “Charting the Course in Acci- 
dent Prevention” which appeared in the 
February issue of the Epison ELEctTRIC 
INSTITUTE BULLETIN and those who 
had had an opportunity to read the 
article, complimented Mr. Rogers on 
the point of view he had taken and the 
approach he had made to this subject. 

Mr. W. A. Buchanan, Appalachian 
Electric Power Company, who was the 
first chairman of this committee under 
the Edison Electric Institute and a chair- 
man of the Ac:ident Prevention Com- 
mittee under the former National Elec- 
tric Light Association, was present dur- 
ing the first day of the meeting. He 
favored the committee with a brief dis- 
cussion giving the events which led up 
to the formation of this committee and 
the accident prevention and safety work 
in the electric light and power industry 
for the past several years. He referred 
particularly to the trend charts, referred 
to previously, concerning which he had 
taken an active part during the years 
when the accident rates within the in- 
dustry were much higher than they have 
been during recent years. He also dis- 
cussed some of the fundamentals in ac- 
cident prevention and safety work as he 
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had observed it in his own company op- 
eration and was of the opinion that job 
training in some form is the most prob- 
able answer to further reductions in ac- 
cidents in our industry. He felt that 
within the near future with the present 
interest in safety and accident prevention 
as it is, we may expect to see a notice- 
able downward trend in the curves 
which show the accident ratios. 

‘The committee was glad to have as 
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one of its guests at the Meeting } 
D. C. Duncan, Chairman of the py 
lic Utilities Section of the National § 
ty Council. Mr. Duncan said tha 


was anxious to see the organiza, 
which he represented and this comm; 
cooperate closely as they had many, 
jectives in common. 

Chairman Diehl announced that 4 
committee would hold its next meg 
during the week of May 10 in Chicg 





Elevator Maintenance 
Bulletins 


HE National Bureau of Standards 

is now issuing a series of bulletins 
dealing with the maintenance of eleva- 
tors, with a particular view to wartime 
conditions and shortage of material. 
These bulletins have been prepared by 
the Executive Committee of the ASA 
Sectional Committee for the Elevator 
Safety Code. The first bulletin, “Ele- 
vator Wire Rope Maintenance,” is pub- 
lished by the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards as Circular 441. This deals ‘with 
the method of prolonging rope life due 
to adequate lubrication, alignment of 
machines, equalization of tensions and 
similar methods and also suggests meth- 
ods of decreasing total mileage to con- 
serve cable life. The second of this series 
is entitled “Maintenance of Elevator 
Mechanical Safety Appliances” and is 
published as a circular of the National 
Bureau of Standards as C442. This 
bulletin covers items affecting the prop- 
er operation of governors, safeties and 
buffers. Governor items include clear- 
ances, driving-sheave wear, sluggish ac- 
tion, and condition of jaws and of gov- 
ernor rope. The functional requirements 
of the releasing carrier are discussed in 
detail. This is followed by a general 
paragraph on the function of undercar 
safeties. There are also paragraphs on 
cleaning and maintenance of safeties and 
a discussion of various commonly used 
types of safety equipment. These include 
instantaneous, flexible guide - clamp, 
wedge-clamp, and spring-actuated safe- 
ties. The need for periodic tests is 
stressed. 

A short section on care and mainte- 
nance of guide rails and buffers is in- 
cluded. 

These bulletins are written for the 
men in the plant and are essentially prac- 
tical and are offered with the hope that 
they will result in increased life without 
sacrificing safety. Addition bulletins on 


hoistway doors and interlocks and J 
vator machines and brakes are noy 
the course of preparation. 

Both of these bulletins may be; 
tained for five cents per copy from4 
Superintendent of Documents, Wa 
ington, D. C. 


Resolution on the late Nicho 

Stahl Adopted by T. and) 
Committee 

WHEREAS, the late Nicholas §y 


was an active, useful and _ highly 
spected member of this Transmission 
Distribution Committee from the ti 
of its origin to his death on Jan. 1, !$ 
and Past Chairman of the Switch G 
Committee and Power Generation (i 
mittee of the A.E.I.C. and Past C 
man of the Prime Movers Commi 
of the former National Electric Li 
Association and 

WHEREAS, a most valuable sem 
was rendered to the industry and to 
public and the art of engineering 
advanced through his ingenuity and 
tiring efforts while he was engaged d 
tinuously over a long period of year 
electrical work in the United States 

WHEREAS, the members of 1 
committee have lost a sincere friend 
esteemed associate through his past 
therefore, 

BE IT RESOLVED that the T: 
mission and Distribution Committe 
the Edison Electric Institute at its 
ing held in Pittsburgh, Pa., Feb. 
1943, hereby commemorates with 
resolution Mr. Stahl’s high per 
character and unswerving faithfulne 
public service and his contribution to 
advancement of electrical enginet 
and to the work of this committee, 
be it further 

RESOLVED, that these resolut 
be entered in the minutes of this 
mittee and be transmitted to met 


of the family of Mr. Nicholas Stab! 
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More Edison Medal Awards for Resuscitation 


By Mae B. Woods 


Secretary, Committee of Judges for the Awards 


HIS is a continuation from the February issue of the 
report on Edison Electric Institute Medal awards for 
Resuscitation made in 1942. As noted in last month’s 
e, twenty-four awards, including the large Medal and 
niatures, a record breaking number for a twelve-month pe- 
J, were presented to a total number of sixty-five employees, 
luding members of line crews and individuals, of light and 
wer companies. Awards were made for resuscitations ac- 
mplished by both the Schafer Prone Pressure method and 
Pole Top method. 
he number of officially certified resuscitations in the elec- 
light and power industry has now reached 565. One hun- 
dand fifty-one of these have been commemorated by Edison 


The Edison Electric Institute Medal was established by 
the Board of Trustees of the Institute during the year 1933 
as an award to employees of electric light and power com- 
panies who have successfully resuscitated individuals suffer- 
ing from electric shock, by the Schafer Prone Pressure method. 
The award was later broadened to include resuscitations made 
by the Pole Top method, a variation of the Prone Pressure 
method, and a comparatively recent development in resusci- 
tation technique, which allows resuscitation to be started im- 
mediately, usually within a few seconds after the shock has 
been received. The award is designed to serve as recognition 
of the performance of the act and to encourage and maintain 
interest in the training of employees in resuscitation. 


edals; in +14 previous cases the employees who effected 
uscitation received the Insull Medal of the National Elec- 
Light Association. 


The following accounts of circumstances attending the acts 


of resuscitation and presentations of the awards concludes the 


e Nicho report for 1942. 


T. and Di 


7 
7 


right of way near the Village of Calumet. 
In attempting to remove a tie wire holding 
circuit wire to an insulator before the cir- 
cuit was reported deenergized, Alfred Quaal 
came in contact with a 23,000-volt conductor. 
Luoma and Sega immediately realized 
Quaal’s need for help, the latter having 
fallen unconscious in his safety strap. They 
worked together to place Quaal in position 
for pole top resuscitation, which Luoma im- 
mediately administered, being in a more 
favorable position. When Quaal was breath- 
ing naturally Sega fastened a hand line to 
Quaal’s belt, and three groudmen who were 
at the foot of the pole lowered Quaal to 
the ground. Quaal was immediately laid 
prone and assisted in his breathing by the 
application of artificial respiration given by 
Louis Ruparcich. 

At a safety meeting of the range em- 
ployees of the Minnesota Power and Light 
Company at Eveleth, Minn., on October 8, 
1942, Mr. C. C. Boswell, Vice-President and 
Chief Engineer of the Company, presented 
the Edison Medal and Certificate to Messrs. 
Sega and Luoma, and a Certificate of As- 
sistance was granted to Louis Ruparcich, 
who is now serving in the armed forces 
of the United States. 
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Wayne H. Luoma 
Louis F. SEGA 
YNE H. LUOMA and LOUIS F. SEGA 
Minnesota FREDERICK LINE CREW 
Maryland 
On February 24, 1942, the Frederick Line 
Crew of The Potomac Edison Company 
was engaged in work on the Ridgeville- 
Damascus Highway, near Ridgeville, Md. 


Jayne H. Luoma and Louis F. Sega, line- 
employed by the Minnesota Power and 
ht Company, Duluth, Minn., were work- 
under the direction of Foreman Wm. 
vena on March 23, 1942, on a private 
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FREDERICK LINE Crew, Potomac Edison Company, receives. medals and certificates from R. Paul Smita, center 
President of the Company. 
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CUMBERLAND LINE CREW receives medals and certificates from R. Paul Smith, President 
of the Company. 


Wilbert H. Rinehart, lineman, had climbed 
a thirty-foot pole to untie three wires ener- 
gized at 2300 volts in preparation of trans- 
ferring them to a new pole. When Rine- 
hart was about shoulder high with the cross 
arm he fastened his safety belt around the 
pole and before putting on his rubber gloves 
he presumably attempted to adjust his posi- 
tion to one a little more convenient for his 
work. In so doing he laid his left hand on 
top of the secondary rack and the secondary 
grounded wire and as he reached for the 
cross arm to help lift his weight, his right 
hand, which was covered only by an ordi- 
mary working glove, touched the outside 
phase wire. He fell clear of the contact 
and slumped in his belt. 

Ira Stottlemyer, Foreman of the gang was 
standing at the bottom of the pole with Wil- 
liam Poole, second class lineman, and H. 
Mullican and G. M. Spangler. Poole and 
Mullican climbed the pole and lowered 
Rinehart with a rope to the ground. Rine- 
hart showed no signs of consciousness while 
being lowered. Artificial respiration by the 
prone pressure method was begun at once 
and in a very short time the victim recovered 
but struggled violently and had to be re- 
strained while artificial respiration was con- 
tinued as an aid to his breathing. On instruc- 
tions of the Doctor, who had been called, 
artificial respiration was continued for about 
twenty minutes more, following which the 
victim was removed to the Frederick City 
Hospital. 

At a gathering of employees of the Frede- 
rick District of The Potomac Edison Com- 
pany on October 21st, 1942, President Paul 
R. Smith presented the Medals and Certi- 
cates to the Line Crew. 


CUMBERLAND LINE CREW 
Maryland 


The Cumberland Line Crew of The Po- 
tomac Edison Company, under the foreman- 
ship of Marvin L. Rice, was installing a 
double four-pin crossarm and transformer 
on a pole located about four miles from 
Cumberland, Md., on May 1, 1942, at 9:05 
a.m. Harvey W. Simons, lineman, climbed 
the pole to assist lineman R. H. Ambrose 
who had covered the hot wire with rubber 
hose and untied the ground wire, which was 
not covered. Upon reaching the brace which 
supported the crossarm Simons fastened his 
safety strap and was apparently reaching 
around for his rubber gloves when his left 
spur cut out. This unbalanced position 
swung him to the left and backwards where 
he made contact with the hot wire at a 
point beyond the point of rubber hose pro- 


tection. At the same time his right hand and 
forearm touched the ground wire. 

Ambrose immediately knocked the wires 
away from Simons who slumped unconscious 
in his safety belt. After passing a hand line 
over the crossarm Ambrose fastened it to 
the “D” rings of Simon’s body belt and with 
the assistance of the men on the ground he 
was lowered and laid in position for resus- 
citation by Foreman Rice, groundman Val- 
entine and Chester Ford. Artificial respira- 
tion was immediately begun by Foreman 
Rice, who was later relieved by Edgar F. 
Shatzer, truck driver. 

Mr. R. Paul Smith, President of The Po- 
tomac Edison Company, presented the Edi- 
son Electric Institute Medals and Certificates 
to the Cumberland Line Crew at a dinner 
at the Queen City Hotel on October 21, 1942. 


JEROME L. HOCK 
Maryland 


Jerome L. Hock, lineman of the Consoli- 
dated Gas Electric Light and Power Com- 
pany, Baltimore, Md., was working in a 
three men gang under the direction of John 
Shipley which was assigned the job of re- 
placing a temporary expulsion fuse box with 
a permanent box on June 23rd, 1942 at a 
pole on Arcadia Road, Anne Arundel County, 


March, 


Maryland. When the gang reached the 
location Foreman Shipley placed the 
of the new expulsion box on the taij 
of the truck and Hock started to ay 
it. After Foreman Shipley had Mak 
rangements with a nearby customer } 
short service outage, he got his 
gloves, sleeves, handline and tools frog 
truck and climbed the pole to ay, 
replacement of the temporary fug 
Hock, in a short time, completed his 
and also climbed the pole. Both Shiply 
Hock had on rubber gloves and sleey, 
were in position on opposite side 4 
pole. Truck driver Mead had sent » 
eral items to Shipley in the tool bag 
while waiting for further calls frog 
men on the pole suddenly heard a by 
sound on the pole and saw Shipley by 
around the head. Hock pushed $hjj 
feet so that he fell back in his belt an 
mediately placed him in position for} 
Top Resuscitation. Mead immediately 
an emergency telephone call reporti 
accident to the telephone operator who 
moned an ambulance. When Mead rey 
to the pole Hock was. still workix 
Shipley who was showing signs of recy 
By means of a hand line Mead loy 
Shipley to the ground. Hock followed 
down and Shipley was laid in a prone 
tion and artificial respiration given by 
prone pressure method. Shortly therg 
Shipley recovered sufficiently to be tag 
the hospital. 

The presentation of the Edison Med: 
Certificate to Mr. Hock and a Certifica 
Assistance to Mr. Mead took place 
vember 11, 1942, in the office of Mr. (h 
M. Cohn, President of the Consolidated| 
Electric Light and Power Company of } 
more. 


PAT VANCE 


Wisconsin 


On April 2, 1942, at a point 241 
north of Waukechon, Mich. Substation, 
Vance, lineman of the Wisconsin Michi 
Power Company, was working with: 
crew under the direction of Foreman} 
hold Pasch on a two-wire 2400 volt 
farm wire. While climbing the pole ts 
in position for his work Harold Ps 
lineman, another member of the crev, 
cidentally came in contact with one o 


Jerome L. Hock, Consolidated Gas Electric Light and Power Company of Baltin 
Left to right: Kenny Jones, John A. Mead, Charles M. Cohn, President of the Con 
pany, Mr. Hock and John S. Shipley. 
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PaT VANCE receives medal from the Honorable John Goodland, Jr., 


Mayor of Appleton, Wisc. 


wires and simultaneously with a 
ded guy wire. Pasch was rendered un- 
ious and fell about four feet to a point 
e his safety belt caught on a horizontal 
fire. Vance went immediately to Pasch’s 
tance and administered Pole Top Re- 
tation. 
ith the assistance of Wilford Kuhn, 
e continued artificial respiration while 
ying Pasch to the ground at which time 
as found to be breathing naturally. He 
placed on a blanket and observed until 
ysician arrived, after which he was re- 
ed to the hospital. 

r. Vance was presented with the Edison 
al and Certificate at a Veteran’s Meet- 
in Appleton, Wis., on December 28, 

The presentation was made by Mavor 
Goodland, Jr., before an audience of 
hundred and fifty persons. 


POWERS’ LINE CREW 
Florida 


he Powers’ Line Crew of the Florida 
ic Service Company consisting of Fore- 
H. “Mickey” Powers and linemen E. L. 
mn, V. B. Crenshaw, M. S. Coleman, 
. Dease and W. W. Nettles and Alex 
all, truck driver and James Hall, 





POWERS’ LINE Crew, Florida Public Service Company, receives medals and certificates 
from H. R. Cloud, left, Vice-President of the Company. 
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groundman, started work on May 13, 1942, 
on the No. 17 I:ne running between DeLand 
and DeLeon Springs Substation to make 
much needed repairs. The work was being 
done with the use of hot line tools with 
which all members of the crew were fami- 
liar. 

In accordance with working arrangements 
Foreman Powers would call the dispatcher 
each morning and have his tag put on the 
line switch thus making the line non-auto- 
matic and preventing the line from being 
reclosed if it should trip out. The ground 
relay was set low so that the switch would 
kick out should the line get a low ampere 
ground. 

While Powers was at the telephone at 
10:26 a.m. on a matter pertaining to the 
work, Dease working with a hot stick on 
one of the 33,000-volt conductors slipped 
and fell, probably due to one of his spurs 
cutting out. Because of his position he 
landed on the lift stick and his shoulder 
came within 2 inches of the metal head on 
the stick. The 33-kv arced to his shoulder 
and his shirt and sleeve were set on fire. 
Tison extinguished these flames when he 
pulled Dease off the stick and in a few 
moments Crenshaw, who was also on the 





RussELL E. Porter, Southern California Edison Company, right, receives 
medal from Harry J. Bauer, President of the Company. 


pole, started Pole Top Resuscitation. Dease 
started to breathe naturally in about four 
to five minutes. At the time of the contact 
the oil circuit breaker tripped and the line 
was de-energized. Artificial respiration was 
also performed by Coleman and Nettles and 
assistance was rendered to the crew by two 
young boys, names unknown, who helped 
pull the hand line while Dease was being 
lowered and placed a tarpaulin on the 
ground on which he was laid. Dease was 
later removed to the hospital. 

The Powers’ Line Crew were presented 
with the Edison Medals and Certificates by 
Mr. H. R. Cloud, Vice-President and Man- 
ager of the Florida Public Service Company 
at Orlando, Fla., on January 5, 1943. 


RUSSELL E. PORTER 
California 


On February 26, 1942, at 3:45 pm., Lawr- 
ence Gansey, a first class lineman of the 
Southern California Edison Company, Ltd., 
Los Angeles, Cal., was engaged in installing 
transformers on a pole-top platform and 





LEAVENWORTH LINE CREW, Kansas Electric Power Company. 
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Left to right: R. W. 


McClure, President of the Company, A. Tony Hereford, Samuel T. Harbit, David O. 
Taylor, Louis Spears, A. W. Johnson and Glenn O. Paden. 


pouring oil into a_ pole-type oil circuit 
breaker. A metal ferrule of a live line tool 
suspended to one of the conductors contacted 
a metal crossarm brace. Crawford, one of 
Gansey’s fellow workmen, was standing 
above the oil circuit breaker and completed 
a circuit through his body from the energized 
crossarm brace to a hanger of the oil 
switch. Gansey, who was pumping oil into 
the circuit breaker, and working below 
Crawford, touched the oil circuit breaker 
case with his left hand while his left foot 
contacted a ground on the pole supporting 
the transformer platform. Crawford was 
the less seriously injured of the two, but 
Gansey was rendered unconscious and re- 
quired resuscitation. 

First class lineman R. S. Jerzykowski 
cleared the circuit by removing the live line 
tool from the conductor where it was hang- 


Cuarces E. McCoy of the Philadelphia Electric Co., re- 
ceives medal from H. B. Bryans, Executive Vice President. 


ing and Gansey slumped over backwards 
in his safety. First class lineman Russell E. 
Porter and Frank W. Soto, in charge of the 
work, were working on the roof of an ad- 
jacent house when they heard Gansey 
groan. Soto and Porter descended from the 
roof, and Porter put on his tools, climbed 
the pole, and with the help of Jerzykowski 
got Gansey in position and gave Pole Top 
Resuscitation. After Porter started his work 
on the victim, Jerzykowski checked his 
tongue and found it back in his throat, 
which he cleared. After working for about 
two minutes, Gansey gasped for breath and 
Porter reported that he was breathing. After 
waiting for some four or five minutes, 
Porter and Jerz kowski tied Gansey on the 
hand line and lowered him to the ground. 
Gansey was still unconscious but breathing. 
A doctor was on hand when the victim 


reached the ground and he took chap 
was later removed to a hospital, 

Mr. Harry J. Bauer, Presiden j 
Southern California Edison Compan 
presented the Medal and Certificate 4 
Porter on November 4, 1942, at a cy 
before company employees at Mon 
Cal. 


LEAVENWORTH LINE CR 
Kansas 


While the Leavenworth Line (; 
The Kansas Electric Power (Cy 
Lawrence, Kansas, was putting on q 
for power fuses on a station bus y 
a.m, August 25, 1941, Foreman Sam 
Harbit was standing on boards laid 
three-inch pipes and_ transferring 
blankets from one bay to another wy 
fell across a 2300 volt (to ground) 
Linemen David O. Taylor, Louis B. § 
Tony Hereford and Glenn O. Pade 
present and assisting in this work, 
ford heard a noise and looking up say 
bit fall across the bus. Spears quickly w 
around the end of the bay and ru 
the operating board where he ope 
the switches. Taylor and Paden » 
Harbit to the floor and Taylor , 
prone pressure resuscitation. It wast 
minutes before Harbit showed signs ¢ 
and three minutes later breathed 
assistance. In the meantime an amy 
arrived and he was removed to the 
ing Hospital. 

At an outdoor gathering on Sep 
15, 1942, of some one hundred and 
five people, made up of Kansas 
Power Company employees, their fg 
and invited guests who represented he 
other small industries in Leavenworth 
sas, the Edison Medals and Certificate 
presented to the Line Crew by Mr4 
W. Johnson, Manager of the Companl 


CHARLES E. McCOY 
Pennsylvania 


On June 23, 1942, at 3 pm, ki 
James B. Sheridan, employed by the 
delphia Electric Company, while con 


Epwarp D. Leinincer Line Crew, Philadelphia Electric Company. 
right: H. B. Bryans, Executive Vice President; M. W. Merkel, E. D. 
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ribution transformer on a newly built 
volt, single-phase primary at Buckley 
and Knight Road, Lower Gwynedd, 
pomery County, Penna., received a 
“which rendered him unconscious. — 
aries E. McCoy, Foreman, returning 
the line truck about seven spans away 
b Sheridan on the ground with his belt 
pound the pole. He was wearing rub- 
Jeeves and one rubber glove. The pre- 
tion is that he had been working with 
It around the pole below the secondary 
McCoy freed Sheridan from his belt 
tools, placed him in position and ap- 
artiicial respiration. After about 
| seconds Sheridan was able to breathe 
mut assistance, and later he was taken 
e Elm Terrace Hospital. 
investigation revealed that the line on 
) Sheridan had been working was sup- 
to be dead, but it had been energized 
gh an unauthorized connection made 
building contractor. It was presumed 
Sheridan made contact with a primary 
with his head, while his right hand was 
ntact with a grounded surface. 
e Medal and Certificate were awarded 
fr. McCoy on June 23, 1942, by Mr. 
. Bryans, Executive Vice-President of 
Philadelphia Electric Company. 


ARD D. LEININGER—LINE CREW 
Pennsylvania 


hile making tap connections at a trans- 
rto secondary wires, Joseph F. Bain, a 
class lineman in the Edward D. Lein- 
Line Crew of the Philadelphia Electric 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa., received a shock 
a 230 volt (115 to ground) single 
, 60 cycle light and power circuit. Bain 
at work on a pole about 9:55 a. m. on 
16, 1942, when he was heard to make 
ping noise. He stood erect for a mo- 
and then fell across the power sec- 
ries. Jack Grant, a member of the crew, 
bed through the crossarms and attempted 
ar Bain from the circuit. After three 
bpts he succeeded and Bain hung in his 
y strap. Grant then started to get in 
on to administer Pole Top Resuscita- 
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TRUMAN HEnry receives medal from Charles Czeschin, 
Vice President, Missouri Public Service Company. 


tion, but before he could do so Marvin 
Merkel, another member, got into position 
and started to apply pressure. Bain’s belt, 
rubber gloves, and hooks were removed and 
a rope was fastened about his chest. Resusci- 
tation was started within thirty seconds after 
Bain received the shock and continued for 
fifteen seconds before there were signs of 
life. The Pole Top Method was continued 
for four minutes when he was lowered to the 
ground and Prone Pressure Method of 
Resuscitation continued for five minutes 
more. About forty minutes later he was re- 
moved to a hospital. 

Mr. H. B. Bryans, Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia Electric Company 
presented the Medals and Certificates to the 
members of the Crew on Dec. 16, 1942. 


TRUMAN HENRY 
Missouri 


Sam L. Carney, groundman of the Mis- 
souri Public Service Corporation, Warrens- 
burg, Mo., was sawing down a small tree 





with a hand saw when he received a shock 
from a 66,000 volt (38,000 to ground), three 
phase, 60 cycle transmission line. After re- 
ceiving the shock, which apparently came 
through the tree, Carney walked a few steps, 
sat down and lost consciousness. Resuscita- 
tion was started immediately by Truman 
Henry who was working with him, and in 
fiften minutes there was evidence that Carney 
was breathing. The injured man received a 
small burn on the right forefinger and a 
severe shock. The path of the current 
through the body being from the right hand 
to feet. Shortly after he was removed to a 
doctor’s office at Pleasant Hill, Mo. 

A dinner was given for Mr. Truman on 
Dec. 18, 1942, at Warrensburg, Mo., and the 
group consisted of district and general of- 
fice employees as well as friends. Mr. Char- 
les Czeschin, vice-president of the company 
presented the Edison Medal and Certificate 
to Mr. Truman, and Mr. R. J. Green, presi- 
dent, presented him with a gold watch as an 
award from the company. 


A Test Case Computing Depreciation 


(Continued from page 78) 


Conclusion 


examination of three group ac- 
ts of the company shows the follow- 
ariations when compared with the 
allowed by the Bureau of Internal 


Dep’n Rate 
Asymptotic Method 


resulted merely as a check on the de- 
preciation rate allowable at the present 
time in the group accounts of the com- 
pany. There was not sufficient discrep- 
ancy between the established and 


Dep’n Rate 
Allowable 


Variation 


(Net) 


though other tests were made, the 

results give one an idea of the 
t variation between the established 
me asymptotic rate. The established 
shows anf upward bias in the Pole 
Fixtures and Overhead Conductors 
ints and a downward bias in the 
TS account. About an equal varia- 
was found in the tests that were 

The conclusion reached in the 
Y was that the asymptotic method 


3.75% 
3.25% 
3.00% 


+ .31% 
+ .30% 
— 27% 


asymptotic rate to support the contention 
that the present depreciation schedule 
should be revised. The variations were 
so negligible that it was believed that 
they could easily be accounted for by 
conditions peculiar to the company or 
account 

Any method for computing deprecia- 
tion under the group plan has its limita- 
tions because of the difference in the 
mortality characteristics and the realiz- 


able net salvage value of the units of 
property, and of the differences in the 
rate of growth of the account and in 
the age distribution of the units in ser- 
vice. The asymptotic method is no ex- 
ception. 

Granting that the asymptotic method can 
be used as a means of testing the deprecia- 
tion rate allowable to a company, the ques- 
tion of its application as the established rate 
was found to have several weaknesses as 
compared to some of the other generally 
adopted methods. The volume of calculation 
is excessive and complex, especially when 
one finds it difficult to obtain a_pre-con- 
structed table of x-" and Sum x™ and has 
to devise one himself. Furthermore the gen- 
eral accountant is not familiar with the 
normal equation and its solution. The asymp- 
tote under the group plan cannot be applied 
until special data have been obtained cover- 
ing an experienced cycle of at least eight 
years or more. It was believed in this study 
that the first few years of experience in each 
of the accounts carried so much weight in 
the cumulative addition and retirement ratios 
that the ratios did not have any significance 
until a cycle of eight or ten years had been 
established. 
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How Georgia Power Company 1s Expandin 
Service Program to Meet Wartime Needs 


N expanded program of. customer 
to meet wartime needs 

and conditions will be one of the 
principal activities of the Georgia Power 
Company in 1943. 

Along with widened services to rural, 
commercial and industrial electric cus- 
tomers for the special purpose of aiding 
them to meet problems created by the 
war, an entirely new group of 60 cus- 
tomer service representatives will go into 
action to work with the residential and 
small commercial 
This new phase will become effective 
after the men selected for the work have 
been given a special course of training. 


services 


electric customers. 


Service Representatives 


The shock troops of the new program 
will be former merchandise salesmen 
who now become customer service repre- 
sentatives. “Even though appliance sell- 
ing has almost stopped, we have a bigger 
selling job than ever before,” Vice Pres- 
ident C. A. Collier comments. “We will 
sell the company, by new ways of dem- 
onstrating its usefulness to the public.” 

Each of the customer service repre- 
sentatives will be responsible for a cer- 
tain area, with the duty of helping to 
make our service more satisfactory to the 
residential and small commercial elec- 
tric customers. They will adjust com- 
plaints. But that is not their main job. 
The number one item on their list of 
duties is to prevent complaints, to seek 
out causes of dissatisfaction and clear 
them away before they can grow up to 
the stature of complaints. 

The customer service representative 
will also work in fields that are not re- 
lated to complaints. He will carry to 
our customers the helpfulness which the 
company cin, and should, give to the 
people who make our business possible 
by buying our service. 

Working for Customer 

He will show customers how to get 
the most good out of the appliances they 
have. He will see that those appliances 
are in good repair. He will make what 
repairs he can himself on the customers’ 


By John H. Stevens 


Georgia Power Company 


premises. ‘Those that he cannot handle, 
he will report to the appliance repair de- 
partment, stating the nature of the re- 
pairs needed, and thus simplifying the 
work of the repair department whose 
job will become increasingly burdensome 
as time goes by and the thousands of ap- 
pliances now on our lines begin to wear 
out. 

In short, the customer service repre- 
sentative will be working for the cus- 
tomer. 

Thorough Training 

To perform such a function, the cus- 
tomer service representative must be 
thoroughly trained in many phases of 
the company’s business. 

The customer service representatives 
are now receiving that training at a 
series of schools being held in Atlanta 
under the supervision of Howard J. 
Wilson. There will be a three-day 
school each week until all of them have 
been trained—about the middle of Feb- 
ruary. 

These classes will cover the 10 sub- 
jects contained in the customer service 
representatives’ manual which will be 
furnished to each man. The subjects are: 
The customer service program—its aims 
and purposes; history and policies of the 
company; fundamentals of electric ser- 
vice; rates; lighting, including the 
science of seeing, home lighting, and 
commercial and _ industrial lighting; 
home service; dealer cooperation; rural 
service; industrial power; and appliance 
repairs. 

Instruction in these subjects will be 
conducted by key people from the de- 
partments concerned. 

When their formal schooling has been 
completed, the men will return to their 
home territories and spend some time 
working with the lighting and industrial 
power engineers, the home economists 
and appliance repairmen, in order to 
familiarize themselves with the practical 
work of these people. 

The customer service representative 
will then be a full-fledged good will am- 
bassador without portfolio. 


While residential and small ¢ 
cial customers are the groups to 
the new customer service program; 
marily directed, it is paralleled | 
work of our industrial devely 
power engineering, lighting engin 
and rural service departments, why 
adjusted their activities to fit wy 
ditions, and with them the watd 
is helpfulness to customers. 

The industrial and power depa 
are assisting Georgia Power Cm 
customers in getting war contrat 
have helped in formation of po 
small industries to get groups 
enough to go after war orders onj 
mary contract basis instead of dep 
on sub-contracts. These activitis 
been so successful that similar plan 
been utilized by the WPB in other 
of the nation. 

The company’s lighting engineer 
been rendering important services 
dustrial and commercial :ustomes 
many instances they have prepare 
lighting layouts for Georgia’s new! 
camps, airports, and war plants. 1 
men have also been invaluable inh 
out customers maintain their a 
lighting facilities at peak efficiency. 

The importance of food in thi 
looms ever larger and our rural 
neers are helping Georgia farm 
win the battle of greater agricul 
production. With the growing sh 
of manpower on the farm, the fa 
electrical equipment becomes mort 
able than ever—and he is able t 
this equipment in shape with the lf 
our rural engineers. 

These men have also done yeoma 
vice in working with the variou 
and -ounty agricultural agencies 4 
the promotion of home-made foo! 
hydrators. 


Appliance Repair 


Our appliance repair departmet 
been doing an increasingly diffe! 
and will be called upon to do asti 
ger one as the customer service plat 
rolling and supply of new appl 

(Continued on page 92) 
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PERSONALS tinue in his capacity as vice-president 


. and secretary. Mr. Foote is also a di- 
din} rector. 


Carvin T. Harmon has been elected Mr. Westcott has been identified with 
eds troller of the Philadelphia Company, the Bond and Share System since 1911 

» Duquesne Light Company, and the and Mr. Scaff since 1922. 

nuitable Gas Company. Mr. Harmon 


tered the employ of these companies J. B. Porcuer, safety director of the 
pril 11, 1927, in the capacity of Statis- Ophig Edison Co., Akron, Ohio has been 


in. On Nov. 1, 1938, they named chairman of an executive com- S. R. Reswk, whe tac teme wees 
ief Accountant of the Statistical Di- ite to establish a safety council in a : 


Small coon, and in September of the follow- pane served as design engineer of the Pennsyl- 
TOUDS toMy year he advanced to Chief of the _ vania Power and — Co., Allentown, 
tga on “ag ta Storrs M. Bistor has been appoint- aca ee aa 
oe “= made _ weve “ig wae” resident manager of the New York Mr. Reque is a graduate ai ile Led. 
: >: _ ™ ee ee Power and Light Corp. at Albany. Mr. | .rcity of Minnesota, with the degree of 
‘Ing engigimpanies, Mr. Harmon rr employed Bishop has been connected with New EE . His Hens alli iaaa pris 
wi “a “ee eee patrsaags York Power and Light since his gradua- when in the Middle West a an inde. 
rs. a ik Collins and Company, and has been a of the Hudson district gineer. In 1910 he transferred his in- 
ver depantiliiaskins & Sells, both certified public ac- for the past six _— He first served terests to the East to take a position with 
aie Cos aaa “iy in the Schenectady district, but in 1930 14. New York Edison Company during 


r contra eat was transferred to Glens Falls, where the modernization of its Waterside No. 


he was engaged in power sales activities. 






































































Henry B. Harpin, formerly assis- 
tant to the general superintendent of the 
Puget Sound Power and Light Co., Seat- 
tle, has been appointed assistant to the 
vice president. 


on of pull, p ' . : : ** 1 station. In 1912 he accepted a posi- 

‘PgC: Fuovp Nacte has been appointed = [n 1933 Mr. Bishop was appointed resi- tion with one of the predecessor com- 
BTOUps nager of the Scranton Elec- s : ; ; : 

orders on ene dent manager of the Port Henry area panies of Pennsylvania Power and Light 


¢ Co., Scranton, Penna. to succeed the and three years later was transferred to 
e Duncan T. Campbell. Mr. Nagle Hudson. 

pnt two years with the Westinghouse oan 

ectric and Manufacturing Co. at East 
ttsburgh and one year as engineer with 
: e Pennsylvania Coal Co. before enter- 
> engines, the utility field. In 1907 he be- 
t Services ine identified with the Citizens Elec- 


Co. and has acted in engineering capaci- 
ties with this organization to the pres- 
ent time. 


ad of dep 
> Activities 
nilar plan 


B ian KENNETH P. APPLEGATE, general 


manager of the Hartford Electric Light 
Company, has been elected a vice-presi- 
dent. He will continue in his former 
post, with two titles combined. 


ALTon T. LITTLEFIELD, commercial 
manager, Central Maine Power Com- 
pany, Augusta, Me., has been appointed 
b Illuminating Co., Pittston, Pa. as ont chairman of the Maine War Bond 
. erating manager, remaining in that tal. 

Bias New until 1917. He became asso- RayMonp A. GiBson, lately assistant —— 

"plants. hed with the Scranton Electric Co. ‘©ommercial manager of the Hartford Georce E. Quinan, formerly chief 

rable inh rough merger of Citizens Electric, in Company, and more recently assistant engineer, has been advanced to chief con- 
e q i} . . a “ > . e e e 

their ¢ 20 becoming superintendent of dis- superintendent of is Dutch Point steam sulting engineer of the Puget Sound 
efficiency bution and transmission. Six years plant in responsibility, has been appoint- Power and Light Co., Seattle, Wash. 
od in thi et he was made general superin- ed assistant to vice-president R. D. Cut- In that capacity he will be responsible 


ustomen 
'e prepare 


ur rural a ne ler, who has general executive charge of for all engineering activities of the com- 
gia fam Mr, Nagle was born in Mt. Corry, commercial developments. L. H. pany. Macnus T. Crawrorp has been 
er agrice io, and ceabeel his engineering edu- KNAPP continues as commercial man- appointed chief engineer of the company, 
owing shit ion at Lafayette College. ager. in charge of the work of the general en- 
n, the fa "ee —— gineering department. This plan will 


mes mori de al } . : E. J. Beckett, financial assistant to relieve the consulting engineer of the ad- 
is able to NEVIN E. FUNK, vice-president in President J. B. Black of the Pacific Gas_ ditional load of responsibilities which 
vith the pige Of engineering of the Philadel- snd Wlecesic Company has been ap- have been brought about by the war pro- 
« Electric Company has been nomi- pointed treasurer of the company. Mr. gram. 
ne veomijmted for president of the American In- Beckett joined the P. G. & E. in 1915 as Mr. Quinan has been connected with 
e various mmtute of Electrical Engineers, succeed- secretary to the late A. F. Hocken- the Puget Sound system since 1904, 
agencies sme Harold »: Orborne, American Tele- beamer, who at that time was vice-presi- when he started with the Columbia Im- 
made foolggone and ‘Telegraph Company to take gant and treasurer of the company. In provement Company on the construction 
nee Aug. 1, 1943. 1920 he was made assistant treasurer. of the Electron hydroelectric develop- 
— When Mr. Hockenbeamer became presi- ment. He held numerous positions of 
Jepartiall l. C. Wesrcorr, engineering man- dent, Mr. Beckett was made his finan- responsibility with the Puget Sound com- 
ly diff er, and Haroitp H. ScarFF, controller, cial assistant, a position he has occupied pany before his appointment as chief en- 
Ks Ve been elected vice-presidents of continuously since that time, serving in gineer. 
basco Service, Inc. service organization the same capacity for President Black. Mr. Crawford started his engineering 
ys D. H. Foore, who acted as secretary- work with the Snoqualmie Falls Power 
rthe Electric Bond and Share Com- treasurer for the last 15 years, will con- Company in 1906 and later became con- 


air 


o do astil 
ervice plat 
new appl 
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nected with the Puget Sound Power and 
Light Company. He was made assis- 
tant chief engineer in 1936 and has con- 
tinued in that capacity until his present 
promotion to chief engineer. 


GerorcE W. ALLIson, for many years 
connected with the Edison Electric Insti- 
tute together with various joint EEI and 
NEMA industry programs, has become 
associated with Kenneth A. MclIntyre, 
consultant in industrial relations, with 
headquarters at 2 Rector Street, New 
York. Dr. Allison will be closely identi- 
fied with supervisory training and de- 
velopment programs for a number of 
operating utility companies. 


FLorENT E. VERDIN, for many years 
Personnel Manager of Central New 
York Power Corporation of the Niagara 
Hudson System, has also become asso- 
ciated with Kenneth A. McIntyre, con- 
sultant in industrial relations, with head- 
quarters in New York City. Mr. Ver- 
din is engaged in job classification pro- 
grams and in studies for improvement of 
personnel departments of several op- 
erating utility companies. 


Epcar S. HayMonp has been elected 
Treasurer of West Penn Power Com- 
pany, following the resignation of W. R. 
Hinchman who recently joined Miller 
and VanWinkle, Inc., Paterson, N. J. 
Mr. Haymond has been in West Penn’s 
employ since 1915, with the exception 
of a year’s service in World War I. In 
1921 he was named as the Company’s 
Statistician, and in 1928 promoted to 
the Assistant Treasurership. He will 
also serve as Treasurer of West Penn 
Railways Company, Allegheny Pitts- 
burgh Coal Company, Ohio County Fuel 
Company, West Penn West Virginia 
Water Power Company, Windsor Coal 
Company, and Windsor Power House 
Coal Company, and continue his duties 
as Treasurer of The Potomac Trans- 
mission Company, West Virginia Power 
and Transmission Company, and West 
Penn Securities Department, Inc. 

F. D. Hayes, Credit Manager, has 
been elected Assistant Treasurer of West 
Penn Power Company and West Penn 
Railways Company; and Herbert Hunt, 
Assistant Treasurer of West Penn West 
Virginia Water Power Company, and 
West Virginia Power and Transmission 
Company. Mr. Hunt continues to 
serve as Assistant Treasurer of West 
Penn Securities Department, Inc. 
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Grady Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 


Iowa. 





CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 


MARCH 


Southeastern Electric Exchange, Engineering and Operating Section, Heny 


APRIL 
Midwest Power Conference, Palmer House, Chicago, III. 
Missouri Association of Public Utilities, Elms Hotel, Excelsior Springs, Mo. 
National Electrical Manufacturers Association, Palmer House, Chicago, Ill. 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers, Hotel Black Hawk, Davenpon, 


Missouri Valley Electrical Association, Annual Engineering Conference, Con. 
tinental Hotel, Kansas City, Mo. 


MAY 


National Fire Protection Association, Palmer House, Chicago, III. 
Westinghouse Agent-Jobbers Association, The Homestead, Hot Springs, Va. 





W. H. Ruppet, Assistant 
Treasurer of The Potomac Transmis- 
sion Company, has been elected to a 
similar capacity with Allegheny Pitts- 
burgh Coal Company, Ohio County 
Fuel Company, Windsor Coal Company, 
and Windsor Power House Coal Com- 
pany. 


who is 


Following Mr. Hinchman’s resigna- 
tion, Vice-President and Comptroller 
W. H. Swinney has been elected a Di- 
rector of West Penn Power Company 
and President of West Penn Securities 
Department, Inc. 


E. S. McConne tt, until recently 
Engineer on the staff of the Edison Elec- 


Georgia Power Company 
Expanding Service Program 
(Continued from page 90) 
dwindles off to nothing. They will be re- 
lieved of many of the minor repairs, 
however, since these will be taken care 
of by the customer service representa- 

tives and home economists. 

To spread the glad tidings of the cus- 
tomer service program among our cus- 
tomers, the available to them 
from our customer service representatives 
and departmental representatives will be 
published in newspaper advertisements, 
and generous space in “Round the 
Home,” “Bright Spots” and other com- 
pany publications, will be devoted to ex- 
planation of the company’s expanded ser- 
vices. The program will also get pro- 
motion in our store windows and on our 
daily radio program. 

The company will also publish a 
monthly bill stuffer to acquaint custom- 
ers with the new program. 


service 


tric Institute, has resigned in orde 
accept a new position as product; 
ager for aeronautical wires and q 
with the United States Rubber 

pany. His new headquarters will } 
Rockefeller Center, New York. 

McConnell served as Secretary of 
Electric Light & Power Group, ani 
the N.F.P.A. Electrical Committe 
the National Electrical Code. He 
acted as Secretary for the Insti 
Meter & Service Committee. Mr, 
Connell has been active in comm 
activities and standardization work 
taining to electric wiring, and has 
ten several papers which have appa 
in the E. E. I. BuLLETIN. 


Economics of War Pow 
Supply 
(Continued from page 67) 
tivity resulting from discontinuand 
war activity. 

The initial severity of the po 
slack period will, of course, be! 
sured by the degree of dislocati 
the war period. It will be a time ti 
men’s courage but it should be relat 
short due to the light of future 
that will illuminate it. Those justi 
hopes rest on the huge mass of deft 
demands that will have been bui! 
during the war and the tremendous 
velopment of the determination at 
genuity of the people which the 
sure of war will have generated. } 
on its many years of experience, tht 
tric power industry may be relied 
to deliver the power that will be 
in the busy postwar era we cleatlj 
ualize following the first difficult 
of readjustment. 
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